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Limrrep. 


Manchester, England 
| Established 1830 | 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for 


Opening, Preparing, Spinning and Doubling 
Cotton, Waste, Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c. 


Sole Agent United States and Canada 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Rooms No. 867-868 Massachusetts Trust Bldg., 49 Federal St. 
Boston (9), Mass. 


HIGH 


| PRODUCTION DURABILITY 
AND 

HIGH SUPERIOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


The New Nasmith P atent Comber 


Twin Six 1922 Models Single Six 
The Ideal Comber For All Short Staple Cottons 


_ Advantages of the two-sided machine are: | 
(1) Economy of floor space, shafting, pulleys and straps. 
(2) Great reduction in the distance traversed daily by the operative. a 
(8) Setting all done while standing upright, in full light, in front of each machine. 
The machine can be built as a single six-head machine if so desired. 


Southern Representative, H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Five Men and a Hand- One Man and a Yale 
Truck equal Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on a I beam trolley. 


AGENTS FOR 


ND the one man with the Yale 
equipment will perform the 


same work in the Safest Way, take. Graton & Knight U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


up less working space, and do it 
Leather Belting Bobbins & Shuttles 


The Yale Spur-Geared Block is ri 3 DODGE 


th st, diest, portable hand 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 
The new Yale catalog shows you many 


Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B.SpecialAsh Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmen — 


Everything Mill and Factory Supplies 


Manufacturers of the following 


Machines 
COTTON MACHINES 
Cleaning Combing Machines 
Opening | Drawing Frames 
Conveying Roving Frames 
Distributing Spinning Frames 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving F lat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 


Loom Dobbies 
COTTON WASTE MACHINES 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 


es Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
2 Willows Roving Frames 
€ Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
é Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
| Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 


SILK MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 
WOOLEN MACHINES 
Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 
WORSTED MACHINES x 
| Cone Raving Frames Ring Twisters 


End-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig | 


HOPEDAI E MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


Southern Office Greenville 


| 
| 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
= 
| 
| = SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE. N.C. 
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The South’s Growth has 
been Our Growth 


WE are proud in looking over our records of past and present 
achievements to identify our organization with the — 
of the industrial South. 


The rapid strides made by the South during the last 42 years, in 
its principal industry, point to it as the future textile center of 
the World; and in the anticipation, planning and construction 
of many of these Southern enterprines, it has been our privilege 
to participate. 


In 1880 the South used 12% sf cotton consumed by American 
mills, in 1922 it used 63%. 


This amazing change in location of such an enormous activity 
has demanded great business acumen and constructive genius. 
That it has not been lacking is evident from this record. 

We have been able to assist in securing proper locations for industrial sites; 
in building small and large factories of all types; in laying out and in con- 
structing industrial towns, with individual homes and apartments, schools, 
theatres, Y. M. C. A.’s and office buildings; and harnessing rivers to both 
small and large hydro-electric plants furnishing power to single factories, to 
groups of factories with their villages of operatives, or to whole Giatelets. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
| Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina / 


OF THE ENGINEER > 
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Seeing Thirsty Cotton with Movies 


We've been telling you for some time 
of the loss from allowing your cotton to 
become thirsty. | 


All the manufacturing operations in. 


a cotton mill tend to make it thirstier 
as it goes through until at the time 
of shipment its thirst may cost you as 
much as $5.00 a bale. Figures and 
charts are a cold medium of expression 
and we have long wished to be able 
to show in pictures just how and when 
these losses occur. 


Through months of experiment and 
patient research work we are now able 
to announce the completion of a scien- 
tific film showing direct comparisons 
of good and bad conditions. 


This film is. entirely different from 
the usual industrial film. The pictures 
are taken close-up and by the ingenious 
slowing down process combined with 
magnification one can see the opera- 
tion and behavior of the fibre during 
the different processes and just what 
effect moisture has. 


Imagine being able to see a flyer that 


normally revolves at 900 revolutions 
per minute photographed as if it were 
running only 120 revolutions and show- 


ing all of the defects due to dry condi- 


tion of the cotton in the sliver. 


Magnification and the slow motion 
camera provide you with ten times as 
much eyesight, capable of seemg ten 
times as fast. 


Subject to previous schedule, arrangements may be 
made to show the film in your locality, Write us, 


Parks ~Cramer Company 


Engineers G& Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


ee 
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Copyright 1922 P.C. Co 
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Proof of Economies Effected a. 


By Hyatt Bearing Spinning Frames 


Spinning Frame Test Mill No. 1 
Plain Bearings 4.91 HP 
Hyatt Bearings 
Saving per frame .54 HP 


Spinning Frame Test Mill No. 2 
Plain Bearings 5.46 HP 
Hyatt Bearings 5.00 HP 


_ Saving per frame .46 HP 


Spinning Frame Test Mill No. 3 


Plain Bearings 
Hyatt Bearings 


437 HP 
3.84 HP | 
Saving per frame .53 HP 


The above tests, run in mills under actual 
operating conditions, show that an average 
power saving of .51 HP per frame. was 
effected by replacing ordinary bearings with 
Hyatt roller bearings. 


Spinning 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Number 


Hyatt | 


é 
Bearing 


and 


Twister 
Frames 


Operation 


1913: 


1922 1923 


Hyatt roller bearings not only reduce fric- 
tion and save power but they also reduce 
maintenance costs.. The bearings need only 
to be oiled three or four times a year, ef- 


fecting a saving of 80% in lubrication costs. _ 
They cannot get out of order and will last | 


throughout the life of the spinning frames 
without adjustment or replacement. 


These are some of the reasons why successful 


mill operators who are ever on the alert for 
ways and means for reducing operating costs 
are specifying Hyatt bearings for their new 
spinning and twister frames and having 
Hyatt replacement boxes applied to their 
present frames. 


Newark . Detroit Chicago San Francisco’ 


Worcester Milwaukee 


Huntington Minneapolis 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Buffalo 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
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The Mathieson Chlorine Valve 
ONSUMERS of Liquid Chlorine know the im- 
portance of a reliable valve for the safe and 


efficient use of this commodity. 


The Mathieson Chlorine Valve, designed by our 
engineers expressly for Liquid Chlorine and made 
in our own machine shop, can be depended upon to 
function under all conditions. Note the rugged 
construction, the short stem, the heavy threads, and 
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Mathieson Chlorine Valve the arrangement of the packing that —- its 


renewal UNDER PRESSURE. 


B—-Packing put. Users of “Eagle-Thistle” Liquid Chlorine are 
acking 
efor serew plug. used in assured of getting the best valve on the market in 
transi 
ad addition to superior container equipment and ser 
nector 
safety plug vice, 


25 WEST 43% STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


a 


Sesquica 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda* Bleaching Powder-So 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 39-41 8. 
IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS’SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, 


CHURCH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MAR. 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER YEAR 
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HREE successive American cotton 
Props averaging distinctly less 
than 10,000,000 bales each have 
brought the textile industry of the 
world face to face with impending 
famine in cotton supply. The situa- 
tion, indeed, from a supply stand- 
point, is perhaps without previous 
parallel in the history of the indus- 
try unless one goes back to the 
period immediately following the 
war between the States, according 
to George W. Fooshee in the Boston 
Transcript. 


A serious effort is mm progress— 
has been in progress for some time 
—to find a price level that will cur- 
tail consumption to a point where 
the quantity available: will go 
around, pending the growth of an- 
other crop. There has been such 
rapid exhaustion of the surplus 
brought over from other years that 
the textile industry is largely de- 
pendent on current production. This 
is true not only -of American but 
also of all growths. It-.is quite ap- 
parent even now, that the carry- 
over at the end of the 1923-24 season 
will be extremely small, perhaps the 


smallest. witnessed in the past three 


or four decades, and the question 
of potential production, particularly 
in the South, is the most vital one 
confronting the cotton industry of 
the world, because on the answer 
thereto hangs the fate of those de- 
pendent on what is grown or can 
be grown in the Southern States. 

An analysis of what happened 
during the growing period of 1923 
discloses quite clearly that the out- 
look for cotton production is not so 
gloomy as appears on the surface. 
It also discloses that it is neither 
necessary nor safe to conclude that 
there will never be another season 
of at least fair yield per acre or as a 
whole. 

This view is based, primarily, on 
the broad incontrovertible fact that 
the partial failure experienced dur- 
ing 1923 is directly traceable to the 
abnormal rainfall in most of the 
Southern States—rainfall unprece- 
dented in the wideness of the area 
affected and in the duration thereof. 

It is true that boll weevil and 
army worms exacted heavy toll dur- 
ing the latter half of the growing 
period, but it must be admitted that 
{he activities..of these pests were 
greatly stimulated by the abnor- 
mally heavy and abnormally fre- 
quent rainfall between May 1 and 
September 15, 1923. This precipita- 
tion delayed preparation of the seed 


tated frequent replanting, interfered 
seriously with cultivation, and re- 
sulted in_the latest start a crop has 
ever received. Furthermore, it 
brought about a rankness of plant 
growth wholly inconsistent with 
normal fruiting and perfectly ideal, 
in the tenderness of the foliage, for 
operations of weevil and army 
worms. It therefore seems clear 
that excessive rainfall was the pri- 
mary cause of the huge decrease in 
production and that these pests 
were a purely secondary cause. 


The law of averages is the only 
safe law to follow and it seems both 
reasonable and logical to assume 
that, given less frequent and less 
widespread rainfall, chances for in- 
creased production will be material- 
ly enhanced. Nature is perhaps the 
greatest “evener” with which hu- 
man experience has to deal and it 
may be counted upon to do the 
needful in respect to distribution of 
rainfall, both as to extent and dura- 
tion, as well as in respect to other 
weather phenomena. 


Cotton is essentially a dry weather 
plant. It was such long before the 
advent of weevil. Even before these 
pests spread over Texas in the early 
“nineties,” if was well-nigh impos- 
sible to produce large crops during 
seasons in which rainfall predomi- 
nated and in which sunshine was 
deficient. This finds striking reflec- 
tion in the fact that, in all dry sea- 
sons, the crop has been decidedly 
under-estimated, while, in all wet 
or rainy seasons, it has been just as 
heavily over-estimated. But it is 
more essentially a dry weather 
plant today than ever before be- 
cause practically the entire growing 
area in the South is infested with 
weevil and because it is scientifi- 
cally established that weevil are 
infinitely more harmful in seasons 
of excessive precipitation than in 
those of approximately normal rain- 
fall. A cursory examination of the 


records of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture will bear out 
the latter statement so forcibly as to 
place it beyond the realm of argu- 
ment. It necessarily follows, con- 
versely, that, in seasons of modest 
rainfall and abundant sunshine, 
weevil damage has been compara- 
tively small and yields have..been 
reasonably full. 


The broad proposition that ab- 
normal rainfall, rather than weevil 
and form activities, was the biggest 
factor in curtailing yield during the 


the Cotton Crop Failure 


that it scarcely needs to be demon- 
strated. 

Final figures on yield for 1923-24 
will not be available until around 
March 20, 1924, when the Census 
Bureau will disclose the quantity 
ginned from the growth of 1923. It 
is therefore impossible to draw as 
mathematically correct conclusions 
as may be desired. But sufficient 
progress with ginning has already 
been made to justify the statement 
that the crop is tragically near fail- 
ure in all major producing States 
with the exceptions of Texas, on the 
extreme west, and the Carolinas, and 
particularly North Carolina, on the 
extreme east. | 


The question naturally arises: 
What happened in Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Tenessee, Mississippi, Louis- 
liana, Alabama and Georgia—all 
with the exception of Oklahoma ly- 
ing between these two extremes—to 
cause such disaster to the crop 
therein, when Texas and North Car- 
olina came reasonably close to the 
record in total yield for all times? 


Texas and the Carolinas, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Entomology, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, are just as heavily infested 
with weevil as any other States in 
the cotton-producing area. This be- 
ing true, why were these pests so 
harmless in these States as com- 
pared with all the remaining ones? 

The answer is found in the vast 
difference in weather conditions, 
with particular reference to rainfall, 
as between the two groups of States. 
The whole story of large production 
in one group and almost complete 
failure in the other lies right here 
and it is so plain that “he who runs 
may read.” 

There were frequent rains during 
the growing season in Texas, as well 
as In the Carolinas, but a careful 
analysis of the rainfall reports, com- 
piled day by day for every Govern- 
ment reporting station in the belt, 
discloses that the real rainfall storm 
area extended from the eastern 
boundary of Oklahoma, on the west, 
Lo the Savannah river, on the east. 
The States on the fringe of produc- 
ing territory, with the exception of 
Oklahoma, were in the rainfall path 
from time to time, but the big cotton 
producing States in the vast area 
lying between the two received the 
greatest amount of rainfall, as well 
as the most frequent precipitation, 
inthe history of the South. The 
former have: produced, as already 
indicated, almost record crops, while 


bed, kept planting in check, necessi- growing period of 1923 is so obvious the latter have come nearer failure, 


as a whole, than ever previously 
experienced. The results speak for 
fhemselves. 


But this isn’t all. The area of 
heaviest and most continuous rain- 
fall was in northern Florida and the 
southern half of Georgia, and, while 
the exact figures are not yet avail- 
able, it may be stated, that the 
smallest yield per acre for any por- 
tion of the belt will be found in 
these self-same sections. The crop 
in Florida is almost the smallest 
ever produced while that in south- 
ern Georgia is so near failure it may 
be properly termed as such. This, 
of itself, is almost sufficient to be 
conclusive: 

But there is Missouri. It is one 
State that:is practically free from 
boll weevil infestation. And yet the 
crop therein is no larger this year 
than. last, despite an- increase .of 
nearly 100 per cent in acreage. What 
caused this drop of more than 50 
per cent in yield per acre? Is the 
virtual absence of weevil, the only 
answer is, “rain.” The spring was 
cold and backward. Difficulties were 
encountered in preparing the soil, in 
planting, in securing stands, and in 
cultivation, largely because of ex- 
cessive rainfall. The latter subse- 
quently led to abnormal plant 
growth and this, in. turn, attracted 
the heaviest attack from army 
worms ever previously known. 
These pests stripped the rank fo- 
liage from the plants, including the 
shuck on the bolls in all stages of 
development, and thus put an end, 
effectually, to maturity of any but 
the earliest fruitage. These are 
millions of immature bolls, of al- 
most every conceivable size, that 
have never opened and that never 
will open because loss of foliage on 
the plants deprived the latter of 
vitality by cutting off their breath- 
ing facilities. Rains were therefore 
the primary cause of the tremen- 
dous upset in Missouri and army 
worms were the secondary cause. 
Weevil did not figure therein at all. 

Oklahoma is another case in 
point. It ran the gamut of both 
excessive rainfall and its opposite, 
drouth. The latter was character- 
ized by such extremes of heat for a 
number of days that official reports 
indicated the mercury. somewhere 
between 100 and 112 degrees for 
nearly all Government reporting 
stations therein. But any grower of 
cotton in Oklahoma will tell you, 
without equivocation, that the foun- 
dation for the practical failure of 
the crop therein lay fh the abnor- 
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mally heavy rains during all of May 
and the greater portion of June and 
that the finishing touches were put 
on in the form of similar rains all 
over the State during the latter part 
of August and the major portion of 
September. There were strikingly 
few complaints of either weevil or 
worm activity. It was necessary to 
plant two to four times, in many 
instances, to secure stands and the 
rainfall was so continuous during 
May and most of June that eultiva- 
tion was seriously delayed. Okla- 
homa really enjoyed cotton making 
weather for only a brief period— 
that lying between the cessation of 
the earlier heavy rains and the be- 
ginning of the drouth in August— 
and it would not have produced a 
good yield under such conditions 
even if there had not been a single 
weevil or a single worm in its entire 
confines. With one of the latest 
crops of record in point of plant 
development, if ginned more cotton 
to September 1'‘than in any recent 
vear, which forces the inevitable 
conclusion that the drouth added its 
quota of damage to that done by the 
earlier rains. And then, in late Au- 
gust and September, the State was 
fairly deluged with rainfall which 
brought about delayed opening and 
serious rotting of practically full- 
grown bolls. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that Oklahoma was a vic- 
(im during the 1923 growing season 
of unfavorable weather rather than 
of either army worms or weevil. 
There were very few complaints of 
either. It was just another case of 
excessive rains, with the added 
handicap of a drouth spliced in be- 
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tween. The rains were just about 
as much overdone as the “histing” 
Josh Billings asked of his neighbor's 
eow which he was milking by the 
light of the moon. She “histed” all 
right but she “overdid it” to such 
extent that he and the pail both 
disappeared from the scene. 

It is not intended to 
idea that weevil do not constitute 
one of the most serious obstacles 
confronting growers of cotton in the 
South. The tremendous efforts of 
Government, State, county and com- 
munity authorities, experiment sta- 
tions, agricultural colleges, farm 
bureaus and other agencies to com- 
bat these pests are evidence enough 
that they represent the greatest 
problems with which planters and 
all others identified with the growth, 
distribution and consumption of the 
cotton crop of the Southern States 
have to deal. 


The man thought to which atten- 
tion is drawn is that 
progress has been made in devising 
means of boll weevil control to 
make it possible to preduce a rea- 
sonably large yield if anything ap- 
proaching normal weather condi- 
tions is experienced over the greater 
portion of the growing area. 

Such weather is the sine qua non. 
The experience of 1923, as already 
outlined, discloses the utter impos- 
sibility of producing a 
yield under abnormally heavy and 
abnormally frequent rainfall. 


convey the 


Such rainfall, covering nearly all 
of the period from planting time to 
harvest, brings a train of difficulties 
which cannot be successfully met. It 


sufficient. 


reasonable. 


area. 


defeats the efforts to get the crop 
away to an early start. It likewise 
defeats intensive cultivation. It also 
defeats successful use of calcium 
arsenate and other poison mixtures 
which are easily washed off the 
plants with every shower. It brings 
army worms in almost incalculable 
numbers. The latter never come 
except in wet seasons. They must 
have a tender plant on which to 
work, and a tender plant and a dry 
season are just about as unthink- 
able as that the Jamb and the hon 
shall tie down together. Army 
worms, too, if may be noted, inten- 


sify the work of the weevil. They 
did during 1923. The latter were 
late in appearing. For a_ time, 


throughout the ceritral valley States, 
Alabama and Georgia, they attacked 
squares as rapidly as they appeared. 
But later, after army worms had 
stripped the foliage from the plants 
and the latter quit puttmg on new 


forms, weevil did something they 


had never been known to do before. 
They attacked bolls in every stage 
of development, including those 
fully grown. In some instances they 
“stung” only one compartment. In 
others they attacked two, three, or 
four, and, in some, as many as five, 
or all. This attack on fully or nearly 
fully developed fruitage which was 
the direct result of the absence of 
anything else on which to feed 
proved one of the big factors in 
cutting down yield in the central 
It was impossible for plant- 
ing interests who had worked the 
same land for years to come within 
even hailing distance of a correct 
estimate of what they were going to 
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make, because it was impracticable 
to determine, without cutting the 
grown bolls open with a knife or 
other imstrument, how many were 
infected in part or in whole. 

But the abnormally heavy rainfall 
was the primary cause of the heavy 
decrease in yield because it paved 
the way for army worms and for 
boll weevil, which quite naturally 
took full advantage of the situation 
rendered so perfectly ideal for them. 

There will probably never be an- 
other. season where so large a per- 
centage of the cotton producing 
area will be subject to such unfa- 
vorable weather as during 1923. 
Only Texas and the Carolinas es- 
caped. There have been seasons 
when limited areas have been fairly 
deluged as witness Alabama in 1917- 
18 and Oklahoma in 1921-22. Bul 
there has never been a previous sea- 
son when an area comprising prac- 
tically half of the acreage seeded to 
cotton has been subjected to such 
excess or to such frequentcy of 
rainfall. On the law of averages, 
there should not soon be such a 
season again. 

Thé weather during 1924 will be 
the determining factor in the yield 
equation. It stands to reason that, 
with the almost fabulous prices now 
prevailing, every foot of ground that 
can be prepared for cotton will be 
seeded thereto. It is therefore 
largely a matter of yield per acre 
and this will depend, to a decided 
degree, on the character of weather 
during the late spring and early 
summer. If conditions are favorable 
for proper land. preparation, for 

‘(Continued on Page 33) 
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The Only Real, Reliable, absolutely fool proof, satis- 


factory “AUTOMATIC BUNCH BUILDER” 


on the market 


Before Kast jon =. Alter Lostallation 
Holcom Holcomb Bunch 
Builder » Builder 


50 yds. of waste 10 yds. of waste 


Our Guarantee 


The “HOLCOMB” Automatic Bunch Builder is the result of years of development work by a prac- 
tical mill man. It is fully perfected and has long been in sticcessful operation in a score of mills. 
It is fool proof; has no wearing parts to get out of order; requires no oil; builds the bunch auto- 
matically only when the ring rail is lowered to doff; and requires absolutely no attention of the 


operator for setting or resetting. Remove the “personal element!” Remove the waste! Saves 
80 per cent. Write now for our proposition. 


OVER 1,000 INSTALLATIONS NOW OPERATING 


Holcomb Bunch Builder Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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TWO UNIQUE DYESTUFF 


-Pontamine Diazo Brown 6G 


A bright developed brown particularly suitable 
for the production of fast shades of ‘rust brown’’ 


When developed on cotton with beta-napthol, this dyestuff supplies a much 
desired shade in diazotizable colors. Its general fastness properties are very 
good, while its resistance to washing and light is quite superior to that shown 
by direct colors producing similar shades. 


Pontamine Blue CH 


A highly concentrated, direct blue, of 
medium shade 


This dyestuff can be used on all types of dyeing machines, due to its excellent 
penetration, level dyeing qualities and a complete, uniform exhaustion. 
Pontamine Blue GH Conc. can be applied at the boil on union goods, the vege- 
table fibres being more heavily dyed than the animal fibres. Cotton can be 
dyed readily in a cold bath, making this dyestuff useful in speck dyeing. 


-E.I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO,, Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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“The finest piece of leather 
we have known in 58 years 
of business life” 


HIS was the remark of the superintendent of a large 
factory. And a very fine tribute to that particular 


Graton & Knight Belt we considered it. 
But the importance of this stdtement lies deeper than 
merely a compliment to that particular belt. 


This belt is one of the Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series. It is the right quality, the right weight, the right 
flexibility for the job. It will produce the correct amount 
of power- When it is worn out, another—just like it in 
every particular—will replace it. . 


It has taken vears of analyzation of power transmission 
conditions and problems to produce the Graton & Knight 
Standardized Series. In this series of belts we have devel- 
oped one for every purpose: Many of the best belted plants 
in the country ask us to specify the belting for every 
pulley drive. This is a plan that has worked economies in 
scores of instances. We will gladly have a Graton & 
Knight engineer call on you and discuss your belting prob- 
lems with you. 


Send for the book “The Standardization of Belting.” At 
the same time let us know what type of power transmis- 
sion you are most interested in. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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otton Yarn and Cloth Sizing 


HE first step in research work 

should be a compilation of the 
knowledge of the subject that has 
been acquired in the past. This is 
what the Research Association for 
the Cotton Industry has done in 
connection with the sizing of cotton 
goods, giving the results in a report 
prepared by F: D. Farrow, which 
manufacturers will find very use- 
ful, as it gives in compact form a 
summary of the published discus- 
sion of the sizing of yarn and cloth. 

Facilitate Weaving. 
Primarily intended: to facilitate 


weaving, sizing now includes among. 


its aims the addition of «cheap 
weighting. materials to eloth. 
This change may be said to coincide 
with the granting of a patent in 
1854 for the use of magnesium chlo- 
ride in size, and with the award in 
1858 of a patent for the inclusion of 
china clay. The opinion is com- 
menly expressed that the object of 
sizing is to strengthen the yarn. 
and, with this end in view, most 
writers say that the size should 
penetrate the yarn as deeply as 
possible. This is contradicted by 
Moore,. whosé conception Of an 
ideally-sized warp is that of a 
thread encased in a thin tube of 
frictionless rubber. Pickard, on the 
other hand, attributes breakages in 
the loom to the loss of “elasticity,” 
which he regards as a more im- 
portant property of the yarn than 
pliability. He also raises the ques- 
tion, as yet unanswered, of the ex- 
tent to which penetration of the 
yarn occurs. 

The order of merit assigned by 
Moore to common adhesive is glue, 
dextrin, starch. The first two are 
too brittle when dry, and on account 
of its superior flexibility, some form 
of starch is in universal use for 
cotton warp sizing. Wheat flour is 
largely used. It gives a mellow feel 
to the cloth, and is capable of adding 
as much as 40 per cent to the weight 
off the yarn without the use of 
mineral matter or the loss ef weav- 
ing qualities, provided the flour has 
been fermented or steeped with an- 
tiseptics for several weeks. Potato 
starch is recommended ffor all 
weights of size. It is considered to 
impart smoothness and pliability to 
fabrics of light reed and pick, to 
add greater weight than any other 
starch, to be whiter, much stronger 
and capable of holding more china 
clay per pound than wheat flour, 
and to be of good sizing quality even 
when made from frosted or decayed 
potatoes. Beams sized with farina 
tend to soften on storage, while the 
pastes become watery if overboiled 
or kept too long. 

* Maize starch should be thorough- 
ly cooked ‘in order to prevent the 
size being rubbed off in the loom, 
but if well-prepared it gives a firm 
feel to the cloth. It is said to be 
more uniform and of higher sizing 
other starches, while 
graded products of a high range of 
utility are rendered available by 
modern methods of preparation. 


Though too harsh for heavy sizing, 
it is valuable for this purpose when 
mixed with wheat flour. Its liability 
to mildew can be decreased by long 
boiling. 

Sago is another starch which re- 
quires to be well boiled. It has great 


strengthening power, and is gener- 
ally. employed for heavy-picked 
goods of fine count. Hadfield states 
that sago paste loses viscosity over- 
night, but Smith denies that it “goes 
back” on standing. Rice starch, tap- 
ioca and wheat starch are used for 
special work. “Soluble starch” 
possesses the advantage of dissolvy- 
ing readily in warm water, giving a 
clear solution of low viscosity, and 
is useful in reducing the consump- 
tion of soap and fat. It is consid- 
ered that dextrin is a better adhe- 
sive. than starch, and, though too 
stiff or too sticky when used alone, 
is useful in small quantities for cor- 
recting .the loss of adhesiveness 
which starch suffers in the presence 
of fat or for laying surface’ hairs. 
(;um tragasol, a carbohydrate de- 
rived from the cotyledons of the 
carob bean, is a powerful adhesive, 
resistant to mildew, and is frequent- 
ly used for special work. 


Successful sizing has been done 
without the use of any fat, but the 
amount encountered in goods for 
bleaching has been known to be as 
mueh as 36 per cent of the weight 
of starch. Fat is said to lubricate 
the healds and reeds, or to increase 
the flexibility of the starch film. 
Smith distinguishes between the 
softening property of .saponifiable 
fat and the lubricating properties of 
wax. He also states that excess of . 
fat diminishes the adhesiveness of 
the starch film, while Moore believes 
that-this is true for any quantity of 
fat. Cronkhite is of the opinion that 
to add fat to a sizing mixture has 
the effect of waterproofing’ the 
starch, thus preventicg ils acquiring 
proper flexibility in the humid at- 
mosphere of the weaving shed. 


It is generally agreed thal any 
saponifiable fat may be used with 
safety, but warning is given against 
the presence of excessive ucidity in 
tallow,.5 per cent or more of free 
fatty acid or the adulteration with 
unsaponifiable material such as 
paraffin wax. With regard to the 
latter substance, there is almost 
complete unanimity that it is un- 
necessary, and should be rigidly ex- 
cluded from any goods which are to 
be bleached or dyed. Fort, however, 
considers the extraction with an or- 
ganic solvent should be included as 
a normal part of ‘the bleaching 
process, when paraffin wax would 
be a legitimate ingredient of size. 
Its application for producing a pol- 
ish on the yarn is said to be un- 
necessary in view of the fact that 
the saponifiable Japan “wax” and 
spermaceti, though more expensive, 
are available for this purpose and 
ure unobjectionable in any size. 

Soap is- frequently included as a 
softener for size mixtures. Pickard 
considers it to be useful in connec- 
tion with cylinder drying, and pre- 
sumes that experience must have 
shown it to be beneficial, even when 
used with magnesium or zine chlo- 
rides which “cut” the soap, as it is 
frequently employed im mixtures 
containing these salts. 

Glycerol is a softener which meets 
with approval on account of its 


ready solubility in water, its hygro- 
scopic properties and the absence of 
‘raised slodly to 120 degrees F-, keep- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Our system cuts your spooling and warping costs in two: produces better warps: 
increases your weave room production. 
Send for the book 
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Visiting the Textile Machinery Shops 


‘Continued from last week) 


L& AVING Boston on an early train 

Thursday, January 17, I reached 
Pawtucket about 9 o'clock and 
drove to the H. & B- American Ma- 
chine Company. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

I had written the treasurer, E, R. 
Richardson, that I would make the 
visit but he had left for the South 
hefore my letter reached him. 

I, however, found E. L. Martin, the 
secretary, and his nephew, J. GC. 
Martin, of the sales organization, 
and enjoyed a talk with them. 

E. L. Martin worked for about two 
years in the Standard Cotton Mills 
at Cedartown, Ga., and is therefore 
familiar with Southern conditions. 
He told of a visit, while in England 
about two years ago, to Mr. Parker, 
the former superintendent of the 
Standard Cotton Mills. After. many 
vears in this eountry Mr. Parker 
returned to England and died in the 
house in which he was born. 

Mr- Martin assigned W. J. Fleming 
fo conduct me through the shops. 


Mr. Fleming formerly erected their 
machinery in.the South, but is now 
assistant of the 
shops. 


About twenty-five years ago, Iwas 
a H. & B. American Machine Com- 
pany erector, or to be more exact, I 
was a helper to two of their erec- 
tors, Fred Dickinson and Al White. 
red Dickinson is now in charge of 
their Southern ereetion but I do not 
know what became of Al White. 

The H. & B. American Machine 
Company build opening machinery, 
lappers, cards, drawing frames, rov- 
ing machinery, spinning frames and 
twisters. They have a capacity of 
about 80 ecards per month. 

Mr. Fleming first showed me the 


By David Clark, Editor 


opening machinery and lapper de- 
partment, where they had a number 
of machines in course of erection. 

They tak® much pride in their 
lappers and continually working on 
improvements. 

Of much interest to those who 
are studying opening machinery are 
the cleaning trunks built in sec- 
tions. Instead of the ordinary trunk 
through which cotton is blown from 
opening room to lapper room, a 
trunk ean be inserted with one or 
several of these H. & B. sections and 
much dirt and. trash taken out of 
the cotton as it passes through. 

All through their plant are auto- 
matie machines and evidences of 
efficiency of production. 

They use some methods that dif- 
fer ‘from the other shops. For in- 
stance, they mould their card cylin- 
ders by inserting the cores into 
large circular iron boxes called 
cheeks. They claim that if insures 
a more accurate and uniform cast- 
ing. 


In making spinning rings a hole is 


punched into the end of a red hot 
bar, the end cut off and. the part 
placed with the holes over a pin and 
the outside touching a roller. These 
are revolved at a very high rate of 
speed and the ring is rolled out to 
the desired size blank. 

They make their own licker-in 
wire and their card top flat chains. 

It was interesting to watch them 
make bolsters with a revolving ma- 
chine that passed the bolsters into 
position for a series of drills. 

They have a well equipped foun- 
dry with many machine drawn 
moulds and it was very interesting 
to watch the pohshing of castings as 


they use the English system. 

Six large imported grindstones 
about six feet in diameter and one 
foot thick are arranged in a row. 
One end of a board about eight 


‘inches wide is fastened by a rope to 


the ceiling and the other end of the 
hoard touches the grindstone. 

The men place the castings on the 
grindstone with the loose end of the 
board resting on it and they sit on 
or ride the boards. The men vary 
the grinding contact by varying 
their pressure on the riding board. 
Their system certainly does give a 
good polish. 

The H. & B. American Machine 
Company prepare their card arches 
by fastening two together to form a 
cirele and cutting them on a revolv- 
ing planer so that both arches will 
be exactly the same. 

They made their spindle blades by 


reducing them to size with a Rider 


steam hammer which sounds like a 
woodpecker when it is working. 

They have in one room very large 
machines for handling the large 
parts such as card sides and spin- 
ning and twister rails. 

In one of them they were milling 
to size in one operation four spindle 

“ails. 


While the H. & B. American Ma- 
chine Shops were not quite as large 
as one or two of the others I had 
visited, they cover a very large area, 
Everywhere the rooms and ma- 
chines are kept exceedingly clean 
and it was evident that the shops 
are operated upon a very efficient 
system. | 

Returned to the office, J. C. Mar- 
tin very kindly drove me to the 
Manville-Jenckes Company,.where I 


101 Blackstone street, 


hoped to find my friend, F. C. Hall, 
the agent. 

After Mr. Martin had left me I 
found that Mr. Hall was on a trip 


to the Loray Mills at Gastonia, N. C., 
so I took a street car which carried 
me to the Providence Biltmore Ho- 
tel at Providence, R. L. 

Henry L. Scott & Co. 

After lunch I took a taxi to the 
plant of Henry L. Seott & Co., at 
Providence. 

The Henry L. Seott & Co. are ex- 
clusively manufacturers of testing 
machines and are the leaders in 
their line in this country. 

About 23 years ago Henry L. Scott 
found himself, through an unfortu- 
nate loan, in possession of a small 


‘machine shop and in seeking busi- 


ness he made some testing machines 
for a customer. 

He. conceived the idea of making 
more efficient machines and because 
he built good ones has built up a 
very large business. 

His brother, E. C. Scott, 
him a number of years ago and to- 
gether they have developed a high- 
ly specialized industry. 

They have a well lighted and well 
arranged three-story building and 
everywhere it was clean and neat. 

The superintendent, J- A. Valen- 
tine, showed me over the shops and 
took much interest in explaining the 
development of the testing machine. 

Originally they built a machine 
that broke by hand a small skein of 
yarn, then there was a eall for a 
machine to test cloth and they add- 
ed the clamps. Then there was a 
demand for a power tester and they 
added a small motor to také the 
place of the hand wheel. 

Then there came a demand for 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


0. F. BURGESS, Charlotte, N. C. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
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Padding Machine, Special Heavy Mercerizing Tender and Two-Campartment Washing Machine 


Mercerizing makes fabric and yarn 


take dye much more readily 


This means uniform dyeing throughout. Then 
consider another advantage of mercerizing— 
the added strength that either yarn or fabric 
acquires during the mercerizing process. This 
increased strength gives the consumer more 
wear from garments made of mercerized fabric. 


Here, incidentally through mercerizing, is a 
good chance to increase your consumer good- 
will: Mercerize your product and see that the 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Providence Office 
Turks Head Building 


Canadian Representative 
W. J. Westaway Co. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Can. 


BUTTERWORTH 


word “mercerized” is made part of your label. 
You know 


Goods that wear long 


are asked for again. 


We have a booklet on mercerizing. We'll send 
it and at the same time we offer our services in 
determining whether or not it would be to your 
advantage to mercerize your product. 


Greenville, S. C. Office 
Woodside Bldg. 
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SER VICE of Special Value 
to the Textile Industry - 


The textile industry has seen many 
changes in the past half-century. Methods 
have been revolutionized, new processes and 


mathinery substituted for old. 


Yet in the face of these changes, there are 
textile mills in New England, in the South 
and in the Middle West that. have kept pace. 
They are today as up-to-date as the day they 
With the help of 
intelligent and constant engineering service 


were originally designed. 


they have made the changes with a minimum 
of delay and expense, for these mills were 
Built with Foresight. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., through ninety- 
two years of varied ever-progressive experi- 
ence in industrial engineering, have been in 
especially close association with the textile 
industry. Through their service they have 
had a share in the very improvements that 
have marked its growth. Their organization 
of engineers, architects, financial men and 
mill managers have had a part in the up- 
building of the industry. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. are especially 
prepared to meet any problem of mill con- 
struction or textile manufacturing. Their 
service is complete, including the valuation 
of properties for financial purposes, for in- | 
ventory or taxation. 


A copy of “Building with Foresight,” a 


Bul DING booklet descriptive of Lockwood-Greene 
WITH 
FORESIGHT achievements, will be sent on request. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE 


NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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Review of European Textile Situation 


At the end of 1923 the price of 
raw materials was a disturbing fac- 
tor in the textile industries of Eu- 
rope. The uncertainty as to how 
this increased cost of production 
would affect the market for finished 
goods tended to retard the industry, 
and led to operations on a hand-to- 
mouth basis in many countries and 
to restricted production in others. 
The following summary of condi- 
tions in the different markets and 
manufacturing centers is compiled 
from reports submitted by the dif- 
ferent field officers of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and shows how widespread is this 
tendency to curtail operations: 
United Kingdom Situation Domi- 

nated by Raw Cotton. 

Raw cotton has continued to dom- 
inate the situation’ in the Lanca- 
shire industry during the past year. 
A steady advance in prices toward 


i-the end of January, 1923, checked 


what promised to be a substantial 
buying movement. In the late spring 
and early summer the imminent 
new crop overshadowed the market, 
and merchants at home and abroad 
adopted a policy of watchful wait- 
ing, feeling quite sure that there 
would be a large crop of American 
cotton which would automatically 
reduce prices. As a result the Unit- 
ed Kingdom's imports of American 
cotton in 1923 amounted to slightly 
over 1,330,000 bales, or less than half 
those of pre-war years. 

About 10 per cent of the workers 
were unemployed in February, ac- 
cording to the records of the Minis- 
try of Labor. This proportion stead- 
ily increased until 123,000 workers, 
or 215 per cent, were unemployed 
in August. The September an- 
nouncement of the estimated size of 
the American crop caused the trade 
to give up hope of lower prices, and 
the volume of buying increased rap- 
idly, with the result that the regis- 
tered number of unemployed fell to 
87,311, or 15.2 per cent of the total 
employed. The American section of 
the trade had been operating on a 


24-hour week since the spring, a 


program which was abandoned on 
December 1, although by a minority 
vote, 66 per cent of the trade favor- 
ing short time. No action can be 
taken except on an affirmative vote 
of 80 per cent or more. 


Cotton yarns and manufactures, 
excepting apparel, were exported 
from Great Britain in the past three 
years as follows: 1923, £177,330,268; 
1922, £186,920,477; and 1921, £178,665,- 
274; and the quantities of cotton 
piece goods shipped abroad were: 
1923, 4,141,303,700 square yards; 
1922, 4,183,729,100 square yards; and 
1921, 2,902,288,900 square yards. The 
1923 piece goods exports were val- 
ued at £138,354,135—-about £4,083,000 
under the previous year. Shipments 
of dyed and printed piece goods also 
increased in size, while the cheaper 
cloths —gray and bleached — were 
exported in smaller quantities. 
Thus, with raw cotton prices ad- 
vancing steadily during the past two 
years, and with no evident tendency 
to export cheaper classes of goods, 
if seems that Lancashire has not 
been paid any more for the same 
volume of exports in 1923 than in 
1922—not a profitable transaction on 


the whole. The finances of many of 
the mills spinning American cotton 
having gone from bad to worse, the 
improvement in the last few weeks 
has come as a most welcome relief, 
but there is some anxiety as to the 
continuation of the present activity. 
British Demand Shifts to Lower 
Grade Wool Cloths- 

The demand for British wool 
goods steadily shifted to lower grade 
cloths during the year 1923. The 
Bradford district had a more. quiet 
time and the Dewsbury makers of 
heavy woolens had their turn. Im- 
ports of woolen and worsted tissues 
increased from 13,136,558 square 
yards in 1922 to 23,113,852 square 
yards in 1923. France furnished 16,- 
496,711 square yards of the 1923 
total, an increase of nearly 6,000,000 
square yards over 1922. Exports of 
the domestic made woolen and 
worsted cloths, however, advanced 
from 183,928,30 Osquare yards in 1922 
to 241,589,700 square yards in 1923, 
and re-exports from 1,358,129 square 
yards in 1922 to 2,125,846 square 
yards in 1923. Total imports of wool 
textiles, including raw materials, 
semi-manufactured and fully man- 
ufactured goods, decreased from a 
value of £71,974,987 in 1922 to £62,- 
118,138 in 1923, as compared with an 
increase in exportations of the same 
classifications, the 1923 total value 
being £103,752,328 against £94,415,900 
in 1922—Trade Commissioner Hugh 
D. Butler, London, December 27. 

German Industry Producing for 

Domestic Needs. 

From the American standpoint 
the German textile industry and 
market are significant at the present 
time only as consumers of raw cot- 
ton—Germany ranking next to the 
United Kingdom in this respect— 
and as competitors in foreign mar- 
kets. The past year has been mark- 
ed by steadily diminishing. imports 
of raw cotton from the United 
States and the substitution, wher- 
ever possible, of cheaper staple, 
chiefly East Indian. 

Numerous cotton mills in unoccu- 
pied Germany report that they are 
sold out until February and, in some 
cases, later. From an average pres- 
ent operation of eight hours a day 
for three or four days a week, they 
plan to work ten hours a day six 
days a week from the first of the 
year. Naturally, the revival is con- 
fined almost entirely to ‘domestic 
sales, the cost of German textiles 
at present being too high to find 
profitable markets abroad. Since 
stocks of raw cotton at the ports 
and the mills are much lower than 
usual—in the case of mill stocks the 
lowest since 1920—it is reasonable to 
suppose that increased mill activity 
will be reflected almost immediately 
In greater cotton improts, chiefly 
American. It is improbable that 
shorter staple can be used to a 
greater extent than is now the case. 
—Acting Commercial Attache Don- 
ald L. Breed, Berlin, December 31. 
French Cotton Operations Unprofit- 


able. 

Business in the Freneh cotton in- 
dustry, while not unfavorable, was 
not prosperous during 1923. The 
price of cotton caused great hesi- 
tancy among buyers of yarn and 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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An Advertisement by Chas. E. Carpenter | 


OUGHTON’S WARP CONDI- 

TIONER is the last word in 

this character of product. It 

is new, yet not revolutionary. 

[t possesses all of the merits 

of the softeners and tallow 

osroducts which have gone be- 

fore, plus those niceties of re- 

finement or improvements which make the 
up-to-the-minute product which it is. 
the result of evolution rather than of reco- 
lution. It is the natural consequence of 
years of experience and unsparing research. 
It is one thing to add the desired weight 
to the yarn in the size and quite another to 


carry that weight through every process to © 


the finished cloth, HOUGHTON’S WARP 

CONDITIONER will actually do this. 

it will do it better than any other product. 
How do we know this? 


- The Houghton Research Staff obtained the 
cooperation of six friendly mills, and it was 
agreed to make an extensive practical test of 
the principle products used in combination 
with the starch and size in the conditioning 
process. But to identify these products only 
by number,.so that in the operation there 
would be no prejudice on the part of those 
making the practical test. 


The result was 100 per cent in favor of 


HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER. 


The reader will thus appreciate that 
HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is 
not a theoretical or laboratory product, but 
one which has been perfected with the aid 
and cooperation of the practical mill man. 


Not the least of the important properties 
possessed by this product is its ability to add 
additional strength to the warp and thus 
reduce breakage to a minimum heretofore 
unheard of. This is due to the extraordinary 
penetrating power and adhesive strength of 
the CONDITIONER. 


It is 


And 


It carries the size into the heart of the 
warp and holds it there, while it also holds 
the fibres tighter together. 


The bleaching and finishing process which 
reveals the defects of the older type of soft- 
eners has no terrors for HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER, for by its use the 
defects so generally developed by these proc- 
esses are reduced to an inconsequential item. 


When we were seeking a name for this 
improved product, for it is an improved 
product rather than a new one, a mill man 
suggested that we call it MILL HAPPI- 
NESS, as he claimed pas it would relieve 
the average mill man of his greatest worries 
and make mill life for everyone happier all 
around. 


We might have adopted the suggestion 
were it not for the fact that the name might 
mislead some to believe that the product was 
a quack remedy or secret compound. We are 
more than anxious that the. mill man should 
realize that we are not dealers in nostrums. 
Our products are the result of scientific re- 
search and not compounds composed of a 
little of this and a little of that put together 
by some rule or thumb method. 


HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDITIONER is 
a product which the mill man has wanted for 
years. At times the softeners and tallow 
products have come close to supplying the 
want only to fail in some one or more im- 
portant detail. This product fails in none. 


We feel that a personal interview with 
one of our representatives will be far more 
satisfactory than correspondence on this 
product, and therefore we would suggest 
that you ’phone or drop a note to the nearest 
address given below, so that the next time 
our representative goes over your territory 
he will make it a point to call on you. 


‘Phone or write the note now, while it is 
fresh in your memory. | 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


ATLANTA, GA. 


1001 Healy Bid 
Phone: Walnut S067 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


P. O. Box 81 
Phone: 1990 


GREENVILLE, C. 


511 Masonc Temple 
Phone 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


418 N. 3rd St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


Allentown, Pa., Baitimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Davenport, ta., Denver, Col., 
Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, Conn., Indianapolis, !nd., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 
J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portiand, Me., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., Syracuse, N. 


land, Scotland, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgiagm, Japan. 


2 Oils and Leathers for the Textile In dustry NC < 
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Interior Weave Room Showing Installation of Bahnson Humidifiers 


Maintaining /5 per cent Relative Humidity 


“A Word to the Wise” 


Manufacturer will be sufficient. Its the 
BAHNSON System you will want for your 
mill before the windy weather sets in. 


A Humidifying System that is Automatically 
Controlled. It is through the individual auto- 
matic control feature of the BAHNSON 
System that the user eliminates dry spots in 
the mill. 


A Humidifying System that distributes the 
humidity evenly throughout the mill. It is 
through the fan on each BAHNSON Humidi- 
fier that the user will keep the inside air 
freely circulating, obtaining thereby an even 
and thorough distribution of moisture 


throughout the mill. 


Users of the BAHNSON Humidifier will tell 
you that its the BAHNSON System you want 
installed in your mill before the windy 
weather sets in. 


Our services are yours for the asking 


The BAHNSON Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Avenue 


never tell you why. 


Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Another Answer to Waste. 


Editor Bulletin: 


I noticed in the discussion de- 
partment of February 7th issue of 
the Bulletin where Waste was given 
a few card settings, also how to in- 
crease the amount of strips from 
the top flats. There is but one 
method under the sun whereby to 
increase or decrease the amount of 
top,strippings on a card, and that is 
by the front stripping plate. I don't 
care what other. settings may be 
changed, it will have no effect upon 
the amount of flat strips. If you 
wish to take out more strips, set 
away; if less strips are wanted, set 
closer to eylinder. This setting is 


| all that is necessary for the amount 


of strips you desire to remove. 


When you are taking out enough 
strips so they hang together by a 
few fibres from one end of the flat 
to the other without falling apart, 
then you are getting just as good a 
top stripping as any man needs. Try 
this method and watch the results. 


Now, with regard to setting the 
top flats. That method of setting 
farther away at the back than at 
the front is all theory and not prac- 
tical. Why some men hold on to it 
is more than I was ever able to see. 
They will tell you to do this but 
If they are 
progressive setters they will give us 
a reason why they do believe in 
such a setting for their top flats. 
The writer will tell them why he 
does not believe in such a setting. 
If you want to get a clean, nice web, 
set all the way, that is at every set- 
ting point to a No. 7 gauge where of 
course you have a good floor which 
all ecards should be set upon. 


Now, if you have a floor where 
your cards are at all times reeling 
and rocking you cannot set so close, 
but for Heaven's sake never get 
farther away than a No. 10 gauge. 
Now, understand me, all the way at 
every setting point not a 12 at the 
back, then a 10, then an 8 or 9, then 
an 7 and so on, but at each setting 
point the same. I have seen some 
grinders who said they were setting 
to a 7 when it was really a 17, and 
then I have seen them set to a 12 
when they were 7. Men, you have 
a gauge to go by. Why not use it? 
Now, I for one believe that the only 
combing the fibres get in that be- 
tween the top flats and the cylin- 
ders. There may be other parts of 
the card that help in the combing 
of the fibres but I have never been 
able to find them, and I have looked 
her over pretty close, but no matter 
where you set or what you set to 
the only place to regulate your top 
flat strippings is at the front strip- 
ping plate. Bob. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Beam Heads. | 


The Mossberg Pressed Steel Cor- 
poration report that they recently . 
received an order from a large loom 
manufacturer for the Mossberg All 
Steel loom beam heads for 50 looms 
going to the B. B. & R. Knight Mills. 


Guard for Mill Lamps. 


A new guard for mill type lamps 
has just been announced by the 
Flexible Steel Lacing Company. The 
guard is especially designed for the - 
new 25 and 50 watt type lamps and 
carries a very effective. protector. 
made of expanded steel, reinforced, 
tinned and designed for long life 
and service. The guard is known 
as the “Flexco-Lok” key locking 
guards, the lock and key feature 
being of exceptionally good design. 


Invents Finisher Lapper Machine. 


J. B. Long, overseer of carding at 
the Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. 
C., has recently patented a finisher 
lapper machine that is designed to 
prevent laps from splitting. The 
machine has been fully tried out at 
the Wiscassett Mills and the report 
of the card tender indicates that it 
operates successfully in keeping 
laps. from. splitting. Ben Bingham, 
card tender, who made the test, 
stated that the machine not only 
prevented split laps, but that less 
waste is made when this machine 
is used and that the yarn is more 
even. 

Mr. Long plans to begin manufac- 
ture of his machine at an early date 
and believes that it offers the mills 
a very successful aid to ecard room 
troubles. 


New du Pont Color. 


Wilmington, Del—A new direct 
color, known as Pontamine Brown 
D3GN, has just been placed on the 
market by the dyestuffs department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
It is intended for dyeing cotton or 
for half silk hosiery where the com- 
bination of colors used must be fast 
to the acid employed in scrooping. 
It can be used on cotton in all stages 
of manufacture, not only for self 
shades of tan and yellow browns. 
but also in combination for produc- 
ing olives, slate browns and similar 
Shades. It can also be applied on 
silk, paper, hemp, jute and leather. 

The new color is said to. have 
good solubility and dyes very evenly. 
It is brighter, slightly redder, faster 
to acids, and more soluble than 
Pontamine Brown D3G, but resem- 
bles this color closely in all other 
respects, 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. __ | 


Wm. F. Harticon | 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Frank R. Henry & Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
J. Russell & Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
F. P. Van Hosen Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


American Hard Wat Plaster Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Pinault & Choquette 


Boston Mannfacturing Company 


Established 1813 
Waltham, Mass. 


“Finest in America” 


N this modern textile mill, the Boston Manufacturing Com- 
pany makes Gilbrae Ginghams—generally known as the 


“finest in America.” 


Here, under ideal working conditions, contented workers were > 
the first to produce goods of this character from raw materials 


to finished product. 


Abundant light, reflected from OJ ACO Mill-Whitened walls 
and ceilings, aids the workers’ vision and thereby helps greatly 


to increase production. 


For further details concerning OJACO Mill 
White, consult the nearest OJACO distributor 


listed opposite, or write to us direct. 


Oliver Johnson & Co. Inc. 


Paint Makers since 1833 
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ANY vears ago practically .all 
work clothing worn in Western 
Burope and Great Britain was made 
-of cheap smooth-finished woolen 
cloths. Eventually the demand for 
a less expensive cloth became so 
great that as soon as cotton cloths 
began to be made in quantity some 
enterprising manufacturer imitated 
the cloths made of wool and the 
production of heavy cotton work- 
cloths started. Pees. 

In the Department of Gard, 
France, about 450 miles southeast 
of Paris, there was a little French 
city called Nimes, whose cotton 
cloth makers took up the business 
of making this heavy cotton work 
cloth. They made it so well that 
they soon earned quite a reputation, 
and the cloth became known as 
“Serge de Nimes.” As time went on 
the name was abbreviated and an- 
glicized, until all there is left is the 
name “denim,” well known through- 
out all English-speaking and many 
other countries. 

It is used principally for overalls 
or heavy work clothing, and to a 
small extent for bags and other pur- 
poses. During the war the United 
States Government used large quan- 
tities of it for soldiers’ and sailors’ 
bags. 

Denim, being essentially a heavy 
work cloth, is made of compara- 
tively coarse yarns, woven closely 
together into a firm cloth, in order 


for durabili 
and 


CANS~CARS 
ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


to make a semi-rigid, compact fab- 
ric, which will not only wear well 
but at the same time will prevent 
dirt and other substances from pen- 
etrating the material and so damag- 
ing or soiling the garment under- 
neath. It, of course, must be com- 
paratively smooth, present a fairly 
good appearance, of a reasonably 
fast dye and a color generally ac- 
ceptable to the people who buy the 
garment. At the same time, if must 
be sold at a. price which will not 
make the garment too expensive for 
this purchaser. 


Denim is about as standard a fab- 
ric as there .is in the cotton goods 
trade today. By that it is not meant 
that each mill making this fabric 
uses exactly the same cotton, size of 
yarns, dyestuffs, construction, etc., 
but that these various factors are 
near enough alike to produce a cloth 
of the same width, weight and gen- 
eral characteristics, which cloth is 
acceptable for the purpose intended. 


Denim is usually made to be 28 
inches finished width. At times it 
is purposely made 28% inches, but 
the majority of all denim sold is on 
the 28-inch basis. The weave used 
is a two-and-one,. three-harness 
twill (sometimes called a_ two-and- 
one, three-leaf twill). It is a warp- 
face fabric, meaning that the ma- 
jority of the yarn running parallel 


to the selvage is on top of the filling 
yarns. 


The cloth is made in various 
weights, and is identified in the 
trade by these weights—i. e., how 
many yards there are to a pound in 


any particular cloth, always figur- 


ing, of course,on the same width 
basis, 28 inches. Thus we have the 
staple fabrics, called 2.00 (two- 
yard), 2.20 (two-twenty), 2.40, 2.45, 
2.60, 2.80 and 3.00 yards, ete., goods. 
The two-yard weight is also called 
8-ounce goods. Other weights are 
made, but the above cover the gen--: 
eral market cloths. 


Denim is generally found in one 
of two colors, a deep blue or a 
brown, blue predominating, it is safe 
to say, 95 per cent of the time. The 
dyestuff used by the majority of 
mills for blue denim is indigo, which 
has proven best adapted to the pur- 
pose, when color and cost are taken 
into consideration- 


The warp yarns. always colored 
either blue or brown, were formerly 
all stock-dyed; that is, the loose 
fibre was dyed and then spun into 
varn. This is still done today; but 
dyeing the yarns after spinning is 
rapidly gaining a foothold. The fill- 
ing yarns are either white; a com- 
bination blue and white, or. brown 
and white. By white the natural 


color of the cotton is meant, and 


not a bleached white, as this would 
raise the cost, and there is no ne- 
cessity for a bleached yarn. 


Where the two-color combination 


is wanted, what is called a “double 
and twist” or a “double-twisted” 
yarn is used. This is obtained by 
taking two smaller: yarns, one white 
and one colored, and twisting the 
yarns together, making an angular- 
striped or spiral two-color effect. 
When the yarns are then woven into 
the cloth, a dotted or spotted ap- 
pearance results. In response to the 
demands for cheapening the cloth, 
denims have been made with a two- 
colored filling yarn, not made of two 
separate yarns, but by using instead 
two-colored rovings on the spinning 
machine. This produces to a great 
degree the same effect when woven 
and finished, but the cloth-filling 
ways is not as strong as if the same 
size double-twisted filling yarn were 
used. 


By using either the plain white 
or two-colored filling described 
above, two general types of denim 
are produced, namely, the “white- 
back” and the “double and twist.” 
The former, the biggest seller, is 
usually made in the 2.00, 2.20 and 
2.45-yard weights, the “two-twenty” 
predominating by a great margin, 
and probably comprising 60 per cent 
of all the denim made in this coun- 
try today. The “double and twist” 
is usually manufactured in the 2-40, 
2.60, 2.80 and 3.00 weights,-the 2.40 
predominating and probably com- 
prising 25 per cent of the denim 
consumed.. The remaining 15 per 
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cent is divided among the other 
weights of both types. 


The warp yarns used in denims 
vary from about 7s to 12s, the aver- 
age denims using 8s or 9s. The fill- 
ing yarns vary more, running from 
about 9s to 18s, the majority, how- 
ever, being from iis to i6s. The 
cotton for these yarns has to be of 
good strength and of the staple nec- 
essary for the yarn size. In the 
finished cloth, strength is the main 
factor to be considered. The color, 
however, does not necessarily have 
to be a good white. 


The “count” of denim, or, in other 
words, the number of warp and fill- 
ing yarns to the inch, varies with 
the quality and size of yarn the 
mill uses and the type of mill weav- 
ing the cloth, as well as the quality 
of material wanted. It may be said 
that, generally, considering all den- 
im, there will be from about 60 to 
75 warp yarns to the inch and 34 to 
46 filling yarns to the inch. The 
result of many tests made by the 
writer over a period of years, on 
quite a number of various well- 
known makes of standard 28-inch, 
2.20 denim, showed that the average 
count employed was 69 by 42, or 69 
warp yarns and 42 filling yarns to 
the inch. The average’ yarn sizes 
for these same samples were 9s for 
the warp and 14s for the filling. 


On account of the larger number 
and greater individual strength of 
the warp yarns denim will break 
stronger warp ways than filling 
ways. The average market 2.20 will 
break between 125 and 140 pounds 
when tested under ordinary weather 
conditions, under ordinary commer- 
cial methods of testing: 
amount is far more than is neces- 
sary to resist any strain which may 
come on the cloth in that direction. 
The filling strength will average 
about 50 to 55 pounds under the 
same conditions, and 50 pounds is 
about as low as it should be to as- 
sure no trouble in making up the 
garments in their use afterwards. 
If any denim of 2.20 weight aver- 
ages these amounts if can be count- 
ed on to be satisfactory. Naturally 
certain places and sometimes whole 
pieces may and will vary above and 
below, but the average is important. 

Care should be taken not to be 
influenced by any arbitrary, theo- 
retical or laboratory standards, pro- 
pounded perhaps by well-meaning 
enthusiasts not versed in commer- 
cial testing, as these standards are 
usually not founded on _ practical 
working conditions and are unfair 
both to the cloth manufacturer and 
to the garment maker. The use of 
standards proved to be practical 
under commercial usage is the only 
fair way to both parties. 


Denim is processed very little 
from the time it leaves the room 
until it is shipped. If it is of a very 
low grade it is only baled up. If:a 
better grade, it may be calendered, 
or a slight stiffening material be put 
into it and then dried and calen- 
dered. 


In purchasing denim the strength 
of the fabric..warp ways. does not 
have to be considered as that will 
invariably be of sufficient strength. 
The filling strength may be low, 
however, and if there is a doubt 
should be checked. The exact con- 
struction and weight are of no con- 
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sequence to the garment manufac- 
turer as long as the cloth is other- 
wise all right. What he should have 
is a cloth of the proper width, of a 
fairly good smooth apearance, a 
proper and even color, reasonably 
resistant to crocking and fading and 
to have a full bodied “handle” or 
“feel.” It will then do the work it 
is made for, and that in the last 


‘analysis is what counts. 


The average tendency nowadays 
seems to be towards a lighter cloth. 
of ‘a cheaper price, but the overall 
manufacturer who does not desire 
returned goods, but wishes to have 
satisfied customers, will buy the 
better and heavier cloth of reliable 
makers, thereby in the long run 
reaping greater profits. — Clothing 
Trade Journal. 


Mill Men of North and South Caro- 
lina Plan Joint Meeting. 


Greensboro, N. C—At a meeting 
of the execttive committee of the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, held here Thurs- 
day afternoon, it was decided that 
the annual meeting of the associa- 


tion will be held at Blowing Rock, 


N. C., June 27-28. 


The South Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association will meet 
with the North Carolinians there, a 
joint affair. 

The question of valuation of stock 
in process of manufacture for the 
purpose of Federal taxation was 
discussed by the mill men, a paper 
on the subject being read by Reg- 
inald Baldwin, of Marion, N. C. 


New Bedford Fine Goods Mills Do 
Better Than Yarn Mills. 


New Bedford, Mass.—Earnings of 
approximately $30 per share on the 
common stock after allowing ‘for 
Federal taxes but before making 
any deduction for depreciation, 
were shown by two of the New Bed- 
ford fine cotton goods mills for the 
year 1923, when .the financial bal- 
ance sheets were presented at the 
regular annual meeting of the stock- 
holders which was held recently. 
These were made in spite of adverse 
business conditions in the cotton 
goods markets which have compell- 
ed many New England cotton mills 
to curtail production very heavily 
or to shut down altogether. 


On the other hand three of New 
Bedford's fine combed yarn spinning 
mills, which also issued balance 
sheets at their regular annual stock- 
holders’ meetings, plainly showed in 
their financial results for the year 
the results of the deep depression 
that has affected the cotton yarn 
industry during a greater part of 
the year and has made it impossible 
for more than a small part of the 
available spinning equipment to be 
operated steadily. Two of the three 
local yarn mills which issued bal- 
ance sheets, the Quissett Mill and 
the Holmes Manufacturing Company 
are known far and wide as among 
the most prosperous, successful and 
well managed yarn mills in the 
United States; yet, if full allowance 
is made for depreciation, the earn- 
ings they show during the past year 
were hardly more than enough to 
cover the dividends paid during the 


year, and little could be added to 
surplus. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


The SIMPLICITY of this machine 
will APPEAL to you. 


The DURABILITY will IMPRESS 
you. | 


The RESULTS obtained will CON- 
VINCE you. 


This illustration shows single _ section 
“Crighton” Opener, complete with Balanced Rope 
Drive, Cage Section and Apron delivery. Ma- 


_chines are built without the Cage Section and 
Apron delivery when desired, and installations 


can be made with one, two or three “Crightons”’ 
in a line or section. We can also furnish direct 
belt drive or individual motor drive. 


H. & B 


American Machine Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Hydrogen Peroxide Bleaching 


HE bleaching of textile materials 

by the hydrogen peroxide proc- 
ess was recently discussed before 
the Dyers’ Guild of Bradford by J. 
E. Weber, beginning with a sketch 
of the discovery of peroxide of 
hydrogen. About a century ago, in 
the year 1818, he said, Thenard dis- 
covered an inorganic compound 
unique in its wonderful properties. 
He was experimenting with various 
acids to determine their effect on 
barium peroxide, and obtained a 
liquid which he believed was an 


: oxidized acid. Later he showed that 


the liquid he had discovered was 
“oxygenated water” or “eau OXy- 
genee.” Hydrogen peroxide made 
from barium peroxide is to this day 
known by that name in France. 


The amount of oxygen present in 
hydrogen peroxide is twice that in 
water, and it is this extra oxygen 
which, when liberated, has most re- 
markable bleaching properties. 


Since hydrogen peroxide consists 
of the elements hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, if will be seen that the possi- 
bilities of its formation are many. 
This is so for it has been obtained 
by passing moist oxygen through a 
tube at 2,000 degrees C. and sud- 
denly chilling the gases leaving the 
tube; by exposing water to ultra 
violet rays; by the exidation of tur- 
pentine and other oils in the pres- 
ence of water; by blowing steam 


into flame of hydrogen; by exposing 
moist ether to sunlight by the slow 
oxidation of metals such as copper, 
zinc and lead. The large quantities 
of hydrogen peroxide for technical 
uses are not made by these meth- 
ods. 


Two chemists. Schonbein and 
Schoene, who did some work on the 
properties of hydrogen peroxide, 
believed that it was present in the 
atmosphere, in rain water and in 
snow. Schoene went to the trouble 
of collecting the rain and snow 
which fell during the period of one 
year, and in his published paper 
states that peroxide of hydrogen is 
present in small quantities and to 
the extent of 1/25 to one part per 
million of rain and snow. . 

Peroxide for bleaching is made in 
large quantities from barium perox- 
ide. This is the main source of the 
hydrogen peroxide which is con- 
sumed in the various bleaching 
processes. The manufacture of ba- 
rium peroxide entails considerable 
skill. This country (Britain), it is 
interesting to note, provides all the 
raw materials, the barytes or heavy 
spar being mined in Derbyshire, 
Ayrshire and other places. The 
mineral is redueed to barium sul- 
phide, from which barium carbo- 
nate is made. The carbonate is re- 
duced to barium monoxide, this be- 
ing an especially delicate operation 
to ensure barium peroxide of the 


highest quality. The barium mo- 
noxide is converted into barium 
peroxide which is suitable for the 
manufacture of hydrogen peroxide. 
This may sound like a mere string 
of chemical changes, but in actual 
practice it means a chemical plant, 
which is the product of the highly 
skilled engineer, the co-operation of 
the chemist and an organization of 
which modern efficient business is 
alone capable. 


The barium. peroxide is purified 
before it is made into hydrogen 
peroxide, giving a uniform, pure 
and stahle product. The manufac- 
tije of the hydrogen peroxide re- 
quires almost as much expert ma- 
nipulation as that entailed in the 
making of barium peroxide. The- 
nard’s method of preparing hydro- 
gen peroxide is interesting histori- 
cally. He dissolved the barium 
peroxide in hydrochloric acid to 
obtain barium chloride and peroxide 
of hydrogen. To remove the soluble 
barium salt he added silver sul- 
phate, which precipitated both the 
barium and the chloride. Commer- 
cially hydrogen peroxide is not pre- 
pared in this way, for the barium 
peroxide, affer having undergone 
sundry chemical processes, is acted 
on by sulphuric acid, whereby ba- 
rium sulphate. is produced. This 
sulphate, although chemically the 
same as natural barytes, in passing 
through the various phases of man- 


ufacture emerges physically differ- 
ent from the samples in front of 
me. Whereas the mined heavy spar 
is distinetly coarse and crystalline, 
the precipitated barium sulphate is 
an exceedingly fine amorphous pow- 
der, which finds extended uses as a 


basis for paints and enamels and > 


for the striking of pigment lakes. 


The sodium sulphide is used in 
the dehairing of skins; in the de- 
gumming of sitk, and, most import- 
ant of all, in the manufacture of 
sulphur dyestuffs and their appli- 
cation to the dyeing of cotton 
goods. 


Having dealt in outline with the 
manufacture of barium. peroxide, I 
will now return to hydrogen perox- 


ide. The strength of the peroxide | 
usually supplied to the trade is 12: 


volumes strength. The expression 
“42 volumes hydrogen peroxide” 
means that a given volume of the 
peroxide will yield 12 times the 
same volume of oxygen. For ex- 
ample, 6% gallons Imp. of 12 vol- 
umes hydrogen peroxide will occupy 
a space of one cubic foot, and when 
it yields up all its oxygen, leaving 
water behind, this oxygen will oc- 


cupy a space of 12 cubic feet. In- 


the same way 6% gallons of one 
volume hydrogen peroxide, which 
again occupies a space of one cubic 
foot, only gives one cubic foot of 
oxygen:: 


Howard Bros. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 


Napper Clothing 


121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Give usa trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 
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We can replace cubic feet by gal- 
lons: 

1 gallon of 2 volumes 
one volume 

{ gallon of 12 volumes=2 gallons 
of six volumes. 

“Volumes” then gives us a simple 
method of transferring from one 
strength of peroxide to another, 
these remarks applying the making 
up, of bleaching baths. Thus, 20 
gallons of 12 volumes strength hy- 
drogen peroxdie will give 120 gal- 
lons of 2 volumes strength. To de- 


=2 gallons of 


-* termine the volume strength of a 


bleaching bath from the following: 
1. Number of gallons of hydrogen 
peroxide, 


2. Its volume strength. 

3. Number of gallons of bleaching 
bath. 

Vol. strength = Gallons hydrogen 
peroxide x vol. strength — (Gallons 
of bath. 

Ex. Given 20 gallons of 12 volume 


strength hydrogen peroxide what is 


the volume strength when it is made 
up with water to give 120 gallons? 

Vol. strength (20x12) +120=—2- 

The bleaching bath is therefore 2 
volume strength. 

To determine the number of gal- 
lons of bleaching bath from the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Number of gallons of hydrogen 
peroxide. 

2. Its volume strength. 

3. Volume strength of bleaching 
bath required. 

Ex. Given 20 gallons of 12 volume 
hydrogen peroxide, how many gal- 
lons of a 2 volume strength bleach- 
ing bath will it give? 
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Number of gallons (20x12) +2—120 
gallons. 

If we take 20 gallons of 12 volume 
hydrogen peroxide and add water 
to it to make 120 gallons we then 
have a 2 volume bath. A clear un- 
derstanding of the manipulation of 
volume strengths is an asset to the 
bleacher. 

The methods adopted for the test- 
ing of hydrogen peroxide strengths 
are three: 


{. The gasometric method. 

2. The iodometric method. 

3. The permanganate method (vol- 
umetric). 

For simplicity I strongly recom- 
mend the permanganate method. In 
both the gasometric method and the 
permangante method use is made of 
the fact that in the presence of 
sulphuric acid, hydrogen peroxide 
reacts quanitatively with potassium 
permanganate. 

In the gasometric method the vol- 
ume of oxygen is measured in a 
nitro-meter. Twenty c.c. of a satur- 
ated potassium permanganate solu- 
tion are mixed with 20 c.c. of weak 
sulphuric acid in a conical flask, 
Into the same flask is put a test 
tube containing one c,c. of the hy- 
drogen peroxide for testing. The 
conical flask is connected up with 
the nitrometer, and the usual pre- 
cautions of adjusting the mercury 
‘are taken. The peroxide and per- 
manganate are mixed and the mer- 
cury adjusted. The difference in the 
two mercury levels are read off, and 
gives the volume strength of the 
peroxide. In the iodometric method 
(Kingzett) the hydrogen peroxide 


ide reacts quantitatively 


solution is diluted until its hydrogen 
peroxide content corresponds to 
about two volumes. strength, and of 
this solution 10 c.c. are used in the 
analysis. 


Procedure.—About two grams of 
potassium iodide are placed in a 
conical flask and dissolved in 200 
c.c- of water, 30 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid (1:2) are added, and then, with 
constant stirring, 10 c.c. of the hy- 
drogen peroxide solution are added 
from a pipette. After standing five 
minutes the iodine liberated in ac- 
cordance with the equation, is 
titrated by means of tenth-normal 
sodium thiosuphate.. The number of 
c.c. of deci-normal thiosulphate re- 
quired for 2 c.c. of the original hy- 
drogen peroxide divided by 3.5 gives 
the volume strength of the peroxide. 

In the permanganate method 
(volumetric) of determining volume 
strengths of hydrogen peroxide and 
bleaching the actual testing is sim- 
ple. although the theory underlying 
the testing may appear complex. As 
already mentioned, hydrogen perox- 
with po- 
tassium permanganate in the pres- 
ence of sulphuric acid. 

In testing, take up 2 c.c. of the 


solution of hydrogen peroxide in a 


pipette which has already been 
washed out with the hydrogen pe- 
roxide,‘and run it into a 100 c.c. of 
water. Add 20 to 30 c.c. of dilute 
sulphuric acid (1:3) and titrate the 
whole against the standard solution 
of potassium permanganate (2.825 
grams per liter) until a permanent 
pink coloration is obtained. The 
number of c.c. of potassium per- 
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manganate required divided’ by 4 
gives the volumes strength of the 
hydrogen peroxide. Thus, a 12 vol- 
ume strength hydrogen peroxide 
will require 48 c.c. permanganate. 
The addition of the first drop of 
permanganate may cause a _ pink 
coloration. This is due to insuffi- 
cient sulphuric acid present or to 
there not being any peroxide in the 
solution. 


To test qualitatively for hydrogen 
peroxide the titanium or chronic 
acid methods can be used. Titanous 
chloride gives a yellow coloration 
with hydrogen peroxide. On adding 
potassium chromate to hydrogen 
peroxide acidified with dilute sul- 
phuric acid a blue color is devel- 
oped. Either of these methods will 
detect very small traces of hydro- 
gen peroxide. 

A good deal of confusion exists in 
the minds of many on this point. 
By a stable peroxide, we understand 
one that, owing to its freedom from 
impurities, will not lose its oxygen 
on storage or excessively in the 
bleaching bath. It is sometimes said 
that an indication of a good peroxide 
is the presence of gas rising through 
the liquid. These bubbles on the 
contrary are. an indication of an 
unstable peroxide, for the bubbles 
are nothing less than the valuable 
oxygen being liberated and the per- 
oxide remaining is therefore weaker 
in strength. 

An acid solution of hydrogen per- 
oxide is more stable than an alka- 
line solution, and consequently all 
hydrogen peroxide contains a-small 

(Continued on Page 24) 


Republic Iron & Steel Company 
Saves with McClave 2-A Grates 


HAT the Republic Iron & Steel Company recog- 
nizes the unique advantages of McClave 2-A Grates 
is evidenced by the installations made in several of the 


company’s plants. 
excellent service. 


All of these installations are giving 


With all grades of bituminous and semi-bituminous coal, 
lignite, or bagasse, the McClave 2-A Grate gives high combustion 
efficiency with strict economy of fuel. The specially designed fire 
surface practically prevents all sifting of unburned fuel, even 
during shaking. Ample and evenly distributed air space is 
provided to insure complete combustion. 


Sectional tops make replacement of burnt-out sections easy 
and inexpensive, reducing maintenance. — 


An interesting booklet describes and illustrates all the advan- 


tages of the McClave 2-A Grate. 
a copy today. 


You'll find it useful—send for 


McCLAVE- BROOKS COMPANY 


Sole makers of the famous McClave Grates since 1883 r 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Branch Offices or Representatives : 


Birmingham Chicago Nash ville Philadelphi:» 
Boston Columbus New Orleans sburgh 
Buffalo New York St. Louis 
maha St. Paul 
Owensboro, Ky. Syracuse 


win 


~wee 


| COM BUSTION SYSTEMS yeatey econom 


Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany plant at Youngstown, 
Ohio, where McClave 2-A 
Grates are used under Stir- 
ling boilers—one of several 

epublic installations of 


cClave Grates. 
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It’s Poor Economy 
to Lubricate Good Machinery 
with Cheap Oil 


When you consider that practically all the wear on your. 
machinery is on the bearings, and that the cost of lubri- 
cant is only a drop in the bueket compared to cost of 


machines or repairs, then it is easy to see the importance 
of using 


TRADE MARK 


NON 


UNITED STATES 


REGISTERED IN 


Modern Textile Lubricants 


which won’t waste from bearings 
which afford the maximum of protection from friction 
which last several times longer in the bearing than 
liquid oil 


which cost less per month for better lubrication 


Leading mills everywhere use NON-FLUID OIL. 
If your mill is one of the exceptions, write for free 


sample and bulletin on the ‘‘Lubrication of Textile 
Machinery. ’’ 


/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
New York & New Jersey - 
/ 
Lubricant Company 
401 Broadway / 
New York 
southern Agent, L. W. Thomason / Please 
‘techie, 


Bulletin on “Lu- 
Ample Stocks At Our Branches / brica tion of Textile 
7 Machinery” to 


Charlotte, N. C 
Greenville, S. C. Name 
Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. / Address 


2-45-24 


— 
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Butterworth Plant in Greenville. 


When a concern 104 years old 
establishes a branch plant 750 miles 
from its principal factory, it must 
be that those responsible for the 
continued growth of the company 
believe in the business to be had in 
the locality of the new plant: This, 
and a desire to be of still greater 
service. 

This particularly refers to the re- 
cent acquisition of the plant of the 
Greenville Iron Works, Ine., at 
Greenville, 8. C., by H- W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., makers of textile 
finishing machinery, with home of- 
fices and principal works in Phila- 
delphia. 

The Butterworth Greenville plant 
consists of a completely fitted up 
foundry and machine shop. Its 
equipment includes the latest type 
lathes, planers, milling machines, 
drill presses, as well as a shaper, 
forge and various small power ap- 
pliances. A complete tool room is 
included. 

In addition to full foundry equip- 
there is also a blacksmith 
shop. This is capable of meeting the 
needs of the combined foundry and 
machine shop. 

The entire structure—foundry and 
machine shop—has a frontage on 
the C. & G. divisions of the South- 
ern Railroad. 

The motive power is electrical 
throughout. A completely fitted up 
office is included. 

Speaking of taking over the 
Greenville plant, Mr. Harry W. But- 
terworth, president of the company, 
said: “We believe that the growth 
to date of the textile industry in the 
South warrants our placing an or- 
ganization and plant there. We 
came to this conclusion speedily 
after having opened a branch office 
in the Woodside Building. This is 
under the direction of Mr. J. Ebert 
Butterworth, treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

“Our principal idea is to give the 
South more and more service. The 
South cannot move up to us, but we 
can and have come to the South. 

“At first, the work of the Green- 
ville plant will be confined chiefly 


to the making of minor parts, re- 


pairs, and the refilling of rolls. In 
the latter item alone, considerable 
haulage expense will be eliminated 


while weeks of what is often val- 


uable time will be saved. 


“Of course, as fast as it can, the 
new plant will take over other lines 
of work. Whether or not, however 
we will eventually enlarge our 
Greenville plant to handle the work 
of the entire Southern territory, ‘will 
depend largely upon the need that 
is shown for the larger plant.” 

About six weeks or two months 


will be required to put the new 


plant in operation. 


Quarterly Dividends by Fall River 
Mills Lowest Since War. 


Fall River, Mass—The dividend 
rate for Fall River Mills in the first 
quarter of 1924 is the lowest since 
the World War, according to the 
figures furnished by G. E. Haffards 
& Co. The average is 1.514 plus per 
cent on a capitalization of $43,315,- 
000, the sum of $656,175 being dis- 
tributed to stockholders during this 
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period. The decrease is primarily 
due to the absence of extra divi- 
dends, the King Philip Mills con- 
tributing nearly $600,000 to the 
grand total of the previous quarter 
by a special 25 per cent cash divi- 
dend. Other corporations have de- 
creased the rate of dividend from 2 
to 1% per cent, which is also a con- 
tributing factor to the poor showing 
for the quarter. | 

The American Linen, Granite 
Mills, Osborn Mills and Stafford 
Mills failed to declare dividends 
during the first quarter, in addition 
to the corporations which failed to 
declare in the fourth quarter. These 
were the Arkwright Mills, Laurel 
Lake common and preferred, Parker 
common and preferred, Seaconmet 
Mills and Troy C- & W. Mfy. 

General business depression is 
given as the reason for decrease in 
dividends, and in some instances 
corporations have passed their divi- 
dends solely because of the unsatis- 
factory outlook for the future. In 
addition to the King Philip, the 
Luther Manufacturing Company 
dropped from 10 per cent to 2 per 
cent this quarter, these two cor- 
porations furnishing over $600,000 
alone to last quarter’s. total, and 
which is missing this quarter. 

The Davis Mills dropped from 3% 
to 14%, also the extra rate last quar- 
ter was for the purpose of bringing 
the corporation to an 8 per cent 
basis for the year. 


Cloth Imports To Be Classified. 


Washington.—Reports of imports 
of cotton goods by major trade des- 
ignations of the merchandise will 
he issued hereafter monthly by the 
Department of Commerce, an ar- 
rangement to this effect having 
been completed with the Treasury 
Department. 

Imports will be reported 
rately as to dotted Swiss, 
organdies, lawns and nainsooks; all 
other bleached fine goods; un- 
bleached sateens, eight or more har- 
ness warp; all other sateens eight 
or more harnss warp; sateens with 
less than eight harness warp; 
piques, Bedford cords and ratines; 
voiles; broadcloths, plain woven; 
poplins and reps; ginghams; all 
jacquard woven fabrics. 


sepa- 
crepes, 


Crompton & Knowles Had Good 
Year. 


president of the 
the following 


Homer Gage, 
company, makes 


, Statement in the C. & K. Pickings: 


“During the past year, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works has been for- 
tunate in being able to secure a vol- 
ume of business sufficient to main- 
tain the uninterrupted operation of 
its plants. The depression which 
has affected the textile industry as 
a whole during the past few months 
has not as yet been reflected in the 
business of the Loom Works. That 
it will, however, have some effect 
on the business of the new year, is 
inevitable. Instead of feeling any 
discouragement, this should be but 
an added stimulus to increase the 
efficiency of our operations, and to 
make an extra effort so to improve 
the quality and design of our prod- 
uct as to make it quite indispensa- 


ble to the progressive manufac-- 
turer.” 
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HE selection of the correct type 

of motor for a given drive of a 
machine is fully as important as the 
selection of the right size, getting 
a good make, or having it properly 
installed. 

Very often the tendency, even 
among skilled mechanics, is to con- 
sider a motor of a given horsepower 
suitable for the drive of any type of 
machine under any conditions which 
calls for that horsepower. 

There are a great many surround- 
ing conditions which have to be 
taken into account in order to select 
the right type of motor for a given 
job. Of course the horsepower and 
speed have to fit the machine's re- 
quirements, but beyond this there 
are considerations which are quite 
as important. 

Starting. conditions often deter- 


mine the type of motor to be taken. 


If a machine has an unusual inertia 
or a high frictional characteristic or 
if the start must be at compara- 
tively low speed in comparison to 
the operating speed, a motor type 
which has high initial torque must 
be selected. The choice between the 
high torque types is limited by 
whether the electrical conditions 
allow a relatively high starting cur- 
rent or not. If continued operation 


' at part speed is a requirement only 


particular types are allowable. Spe- 
cial control apparatus is also neces- 
sary for these conditions. 

Of course direct and alternating 
currents call for different motor 
types and characteristics. 

If direct current exists in a mill 
it requires an entirely different set 
of facts and study and offers a dif- 
ferent set of problems. 

The speed variation is an import- 
ant point in motor selection. That 
is, if starting speed is widely differ- 
ent from running speed: or from 

aximum speed the percentage va- 
riation as well as the operating 


point must be considered in select- 


ing motor type. 

Simplicity of construction must 
always be taken into account in the 
selection of the motor. Often spe- 
cial requirements will limit the 
choice to a single type which may 
have disadvantages of complicated 
or delicate construction which must 
be put up with in order to obtain 
other necessary characteristics, but 
if this is not the case the simplest 
type should be sought. Cost is an 
important factor always, but it will 
be found that for a given job and 
henee for a given type of motor the 
cost variation is largely a matter of 
the choice between makes rather 
than types of motors. 

Size, i. e., dimensions, of motors is 
often a factor from the point of 
view of space limits in which they 
must be located. Thus sometimes a 
low speed motor which is larger 
speed of the 
same horsepower is not used even 
though the low speed would be an 
advantage in torque and operating 
ratio. characteristics because of the 
size of the low speed motor. Weight 
is sometimes a factor. Cooling char- 
acteristics are often a vitally im- 
portant item, particularly where the 
motor is to be located where the 
temperature is constantly or occa- 


and rigid coupled drives. 
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Selecting The Motor 


sionally high. Temperature of loca- 
tion also has a great deal to do with 
the choice of a motor up to the full 
horsepower required of it for the 
drive as a fully leaded motor is 
more sensitive to overload and to 
damage when operated at a high 
femperature. 

Mountings are sometimes import- 
ant as are accessibility, liability to 
repair and ease of part replacement. 
Moisture resistance sometimes be- 
comes a deciding factor. 

Usually, however, it is the load, 
line and speed characteristics which 
determine the choice. Direct cur- 
rent motors will only be briefly con- 


sidered as their application is lim- | 


ited. The shunt motor is a good 
constant speed motor. Its speed 
varies only slightly from starting 
and low speed to full load. Its 
starting current characteristic is 
good, and speed changes may be had 
by variation of the impressed E. M.- 
F. or by variations in the flux, the 
latter of these, however, is not read- 
ily obtained. 

Variations in speed are usually 
obtained by inserting a resistance in 
the armature cireuit. This affects 
the E. M. F. and consequently the 


speed, but leaves the torque un-: 


changed as the torque is purely a 
function of the armature current 
and the flux. Speed regulation is 
not good at low speed when this 
method is employed and efficiency 
is low at low speeds. Speed varia- 
tions in limited amounts may be had 
by insertion of resistance in the 
shunt field circuit, but the range of 
regulation is small. This gives va- 
riation up to 30 per cent. This type 
is a constant output motor, for as 
the speed increases the torque falls. 
If very great ratios of regulation are 


required a combination of field and, 


armature resistances will produce 
decided results, but of course with 
a proportional loss of efficiency un- 
der peculiar operating conditions. 
The series motor is very necessary 
and useful under certain conditions. 
Under others its use is not to be 
recommended. 

It develops a high starting torque. 
This is useful in high frictional or 
inertia installations and makes the 
motor suitable for direct connection 
The high 
starting torque is accomplished 
without excessive starting current, 
which is of course an. advantage. 

The torque of this type is inde- 
pendent of the voltage in any direct 
way and is a function of the cur- 
rent- At low speeds it is propor- 
tional to the square of the current, 
but as the speed is increased the 
proportion is nearly direct. Thus 
Llorque is fairly well maintained and 
at the same time it is maximum at 
starting when it is most needed. 
Speed builds up rapidly and is cum- 
ulative. It is therefore necessary, 
as has been said, to have the motor 
rigidly direct connected to the driv- 
en member so that no excessive 
speeds may be developed. It is also 
important to have the driven mem- 
ber require the amount of power 
developed by a particular series 
motor so that the motor does not 
run away with the machine. 

(Continued on Page 24) 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS ¢ 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


a a a ar that has made 
THE LINE 
feXe} 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


' MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, C. 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable water 
4 closet made. In service winter and 
summer. | 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 
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Bucketing Yarn Orders. 


HILE in New York last week we 


were reliably informed that 
yarn speculative houses were buck- 
eting most of the yarn orders being 
placed for later delivery. and that 
such orders amount to a consider- 
able volume. | 
We mean that when a weaver or 
knitter enters the market for yarn 


for March, April and May delivery 


the speculative yarn houses sell him 
the yarn and im many cases specify 
the mill from which the yarn 1s to 
come, but do not send the order to 
any mill. 

The holding back of a large vol- 
ume of such orders makes the sit- 
jation look worse than it is because 
the mills receiving inquiries and 
orders, in reduced volume, become 
desperate and accept lower prices. 

The object in bueketing or holding 
back the orders is to weaken yarn 
prices and then be able to place the 
orders with the mills at lower prices 
after the decline, thereby not only 
making the legitimate five per: cent 
commission but several cents differ- 
ence in price. 

There is not another business in 
this country that allows a bunch of 
speculative pirates to play such a 
game upon them and there is no 
hope for the yarn manufacturing 
industry until an end is put to such 
proceedings. 

if the yarn mills of the South 
have any backbone or any regard 
for the interests of their stockhold- 
ers they will eall a halt upon such 
practices. 

There is not another. business in 
the United States where the. man 
selling the manufactured. article 
dees not know the terms upon 
which it is sold, 

The yarn mills, with lew excep- 
lions, do nol know whether or not 
they are sélling their output through 
the yarn merchant as agents or sell- 
ing to such merchants. 

If the yarn mill managers can do 
nothing else they should at leas! 
find out whether the with 
whom. they trade is selling their 


house 


or are buying the yarn with a 5 and 
3 per cent discount. 3 
Any business man ought to be 


ashamed of such a condition. 


In order to correct the present 
rotten situation the yarn mills 
should begin at the fundamentals. 


. First, a letter should be addressed 
lo the yarn houses asking them to 
state definitely whether or not they 
are selling for a commission or are 
buying yarns. 

There is nothing dishonest in buy- 
ing yarns for speculative purposes 
provided such purchases are open 
andi above board, but it is dishonest 
and crooked to pretend to be selling 
yarn on a commission basis and yet 
make an additional profit upon 
sales. 

There are 
ing Im yarn. 

First, to buy the yarn from the 
spinner less 5 and 38 per cent and 
then sell it for more than the spin- 
ner’s price. 

second, to sell the yarn to the 
weaver and knitter and then buy it 
from the spinner at a lower price. 

The second is the practice of the 
present moment and we charge that 
there is a concerted effort among 
the yarn speculators to bucket or 
withhold orders until the absence of 
such orders weakens the market 
still further and the speculators can 
cover their sales by buying from 
the mills at lower prices. 

Last July and August, when 20-2 
yarns were around 38 to 40 cents, 
there was heavy bucketing of orders 
and it is well known that the yarn 
speculators lost heavily when the 
cotton advance came. 

Should we get bad weather in 
Mareh and April and there be indi- 
cations of a 1924 crop of 11,000,000 
bales, or less, the speculators are 
somg to get burnt again. 

In the meantime, however, the 
concerted holding back of orders 
may cause weak kneed spinners to 
accept lower figures. 

Many... 
who usually specify their varn and 
it would be interesting if spinners 
would write to such customers and 
ask for a list of the orders they 
have placed for ther yarn. 


two ways of speculat- 


Even those accustomed to being 
the football of yarn speculators 
would get a shock if they found 
that certain speculators had _ sold 
their yarn to weavers or knitters 
and that although their yarn had 
heen specified, they had not even 
heen requested to to quote a price. 

A fine business is it not, when Mr. 
Smith, a weaver, buys 50,000 pounds 
of yarn with the guarantee that if 
will be made by Mr. Jones, and yet 
Mr. Jones does not know anything 
about the transaction? 

We know of one instance in which 
a New York knitter bought 200,000 
pounds of 22-1 yarn with the speci- 
fication that it was to come from 
three certain Southern mills, and 
although neither of the three mills 
knew anything about it at the time 
they furnished the yarn at 2 cents 
per. pound less than the knitter 
paid. 

The speculator made his 5 per 
cent plus $4,000, and if we were to 
publish the names of the managers 
of the three mills whose stockhold- 
ers lost the $4,000, they would 
strongly object. 

It is reported that within the past 


few days one mill sold 50,000 of 20-2 


at 49 cents, and as it is impossible 
for the mill to buy middling cotton 
for less than 33% cents, Clark’s 
Tables show that after paying com- 
missions, discounts, freight and al- 
lowing for waste, there was 5.18 
cents left. 

As the labor cost. on 20-2 is more 
than 5.48, how does the spinner ex- 
pect to pay for his power and over- 
head? 

We wonder if the managers. of 
the yarn mills of the South will ever 
emerge from their jelly fish stage 
and fight against the forces that 
are growing rich while sapping the 
industry? 


Should Encourage Cotton Growing. 


AYING aside entirely the question 

of an advance or decline in the 
price of cotton either this season or 
next. season, the matter of an ade- 
quate supply of cotton is most se- 
rious. 

The farmers of the South are now 
making their plans for the 1924 
uereage and every encouragement to 
plant a large acreage should be 
given them. 

It is not enough to say that “the 
farmers are going to plant the face 
of the earth” and let it go at this. 

When the farmers planted the 
1923 acreage cotton was 31 cents and 
now if is 33 cents. 

The price of 31 cents last year 
was high compared to the previous 
season's price of 16 cents and a 
great effort was made to plant a 
record acreage. 

It is difficult to understand how 
33 cents this season should be a so 
much greater incentive than 34 
cents last season. 

The States of Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas 
have had another disastrous season 
during which many farmers did not 
get enough cotton to pay for their 
fertilizer and it 1s doubtful if they 
will be very enthusiastic planters 
this season. 

Missourl and Tennessee did not 
find eotfon as profitable as during 
the previous season and it is doubt- 
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ful if they will’ venture’ further 
increases. 

It will be noted from the table 
given below that Texas made a 
record increase in acreage, reaching 
14,000,000 acres, and it is doubtful if 
that State or Oklahoma can increase 
much more. 

North Garolina had a good year 
ond South Carolina made a partial 
comeback and both States will prob- 
ably increase their acreage. 

If appears probable that Texas 
und Oklahoma will stand about as 
last year, while the increase in the 
Carolinas will probably balance .a 
decrease in the other Southern 
Siates. 

The. following table gives. the 
acreage of the Southern States dur- 
ing the past three years: 

(000 omitted.) 
1921 1922 1923 


34 
N. Carolina... 1,408 1,625 1,678 
S. Carolina... 20741 1,912 2,030 


Florida 65 118 143 
Alabama 2230 3,449 
Mississippi — 2,628 3,014 3,298 
Louisiana 1,168 1,140 1,395 
Texas 10,745 11,874 14,081 
Tennessee 985 1,167 
Missouri 4038 198 339 
Oklahoma 2,206 2.915 3,295 
California | 140..: 202. 
Arizona 90) 101 128 
Others 18 4d 72 


United States _.30,509 33,036 37,420 


During these years we have raised 
the following crops: 


2an we in the face of this record 
feel secure about a supply of cotton 
next season? 

Maybe we will have 38,000,000 
acres with a perfect growing season, 
little boll weevil damage and raise 
a big crop. 

Such may be the case but in view 
of the past record such is by no 
means certain. 

Maybe we will have a wet spring 
and heavy boll weevil damage and 
only raise 10,000,000 bales. 

These are the two extreme possi- 
bilities and no matter how much we 
would like to see a big crop we 
consider the chances of the 10,000,- 
000-bale crop far outweigh those of 
the big crop. 

Should the crop prove to be an- 
other of 10,000,000 the cotton man- 
ufacturing world will face a serious 
proposition. 

We are not referring to price but 
to the question of getting enough — 
cotton to keep the spindles operat- 
ing. 

All last spring and summer there 
were predictions of a crop of 13,- 
000,000 to 15,000,000 bales but after 
the weather and the boll weevil fin- 
ished their work there were only 
10,000,000 bales. 

There is no use to turn to foreign 
countries or to consider the prom- 
ises of the British Empire Cotton 
Growing Company, for it will be 
years before they can add much t 
the supply. 

We are making no predictions but 
believe the cotton manufacturers 
should be alive to the possibilities 


and should do all possible to insure 
acreage. 
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A. F. McIntyre has resigned as 
agent of the Fulton Bag and Cofton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. ' 


J. I. Alford has been. appointed 
superintendent of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Woolen Mills. 


Wm. M. Johnson has resigned as 
superintendent of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Woolen Mills. 


Kk. Rush has been appointed over- 
seer spinning of the Bemis Bros. 
Cotton Mills, Bemis, Tenn- 


John Arnold has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Ensign Mills, 
Forsyth, Ga. 


J. F. Lockey, of St. Pauls, N. C., 
has become superintendent of the 
Liberty Cotton Mills, Clayton, N. C. 


J. W. Stuart has become overseer 
of spinning, twisting and winding at 
the Ensign Mills, Forsyth, Ga. 


J. B. Reeves has. been elected a 
director of the Modena Mills, Gas- 
tonia, 


David Glark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, has returned 
to his office after a six weeks’ visit 
to New England. 


¢. R. Hughes; of Haw River, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer spinning at Cascade Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C. 


¢. T. Hughes, formerly of -Green- 
ville, has accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Glenn-Lowry 
Manufacturing Company, Whitmire, 
S.C. 


R. B. Hunt has been transferred 
from overseer of spinning § and 
spooling to overseer opening, mixing 
and carding at the Ensign Mulls, 
Forsyth, Ga. 


CG. L. Leopard has resigned as 
night overseer weaving al Steel’s 
Mills, Rockingham, N. C., to become 
second hand in No. 2 weaving at the 
Gaffney Manufacturing Company, 
Gafiney, 5. C. 

J. D. Watkins has 


resigned as 


overseer spinning at the Dixie Spin-— 


ning Company, Glen Raven, N. C., to 
become overseer carding and spin- 
ning at the Altamahaw Mills, Glen 
Raven, N. C. 


Frank Buchanan has been pro- 
moted from second hand to over- 
seer carding at the Dallas Manufac- 


turing Company, Huntsville, Ala., 
sueceeding M. L. Leary, who died 
recently. 


D. C- Jones, who has. been with 
Alexander & Garsed, Southern rep- 
resentatives of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Jud- 
son Mills, Greenville. 


Lawrence HK. Brumby has been 
appointed assistant general mana- 


ger of the three plants of dhe Bibb 
Manufacturing Company here. He 
Was formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of the Osprey Mill No. 4. 


| Personal News 
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5. 
signed ,as aetive vice-president 
the Cannon Manufacturing Company 
at Concord and Kannapolis, has ca- 
cepted a position with the Hunter 


C. Simmons, who recently re- 
of 


Manufacturing and Commission 


Company. New York. 


4. H. Chaplin on English Visit. 


J. H. Chaplin, vice-president and 
director of sales of the Root Com- 
pany, Bristol, Conn., has just sailed 
for England. Mr. Chaplin has gone 
fo England to look after the details 
of some large installations of Root 
automatic counters for some 
England's most prominent textile 
mills) While in England he will 
make a close study of the particu- 
Jar methods used in that country. 
The Root Company are manufactur- 
ers of a complete line of small in- 


struments, automatic in action. that. 


will correctly record the production 
of every article, machine or hand- 
made—whether wrapped, packed, 
conveyed, shipped, measured, grown, 
sold, bought, weighed, alive, dead or 
inanimate in any industry. They 
register revolutions or strokes of 
pumps, engines, dynamos, shafts. 
furnstiles, ete. 

Mr. Chaplin’s visit to England 
means further acknowledgement of 
the merit of American ingenuity by 
foreign buyers. 


4. D. Massey Dead. 


Columbus, Ga—Following an ill- 
ness of two days, J. D. Massey, vice- 
president of the Eagle and Phenix 
Mills, died at his home here Friday 
night at the age of 50 years. 

He was president of the City 
School Board and a director in the 
Third National Bank, and the Co- 
lumbus Savings Bank and Trust 
Company and associated with the 
Perkins Hosiery Mills. He was 
prominent in the affairs of the cot- 
fon manufacturers of this section 
and of the country. 

Mr. 
county, South Carolina, December 
11, 1873. He made his way through 
“a commercial college and in 1894 
was elected secretary of the State 
Railway Commission of Georgia. In 
1902 he was elected treasurer of the 
Kaugle and Phenix Mills and in 1916 
he became vice-president. He be- 
came acquainted with G. Gumby 
Jordan while he was secretary of 
the railroad commission. Mr. Jor- 
dan, who was then president of the 
Kngle and Phenix Mills, became im- 
pressed with Mr. Massey and he was 
oflered the position of treasurer. 
He became vice-president of the 
Kxgie and Phenix upon Mr. Jordan’s 
retirement and W. C. Bradley's elec- 
lion as president. 

Vr. Massey had been a member of 
the city school board sinee 1907 and 
iis president for the past two vears. 
He had an active part in the suc- 
cess of the Industrial High School 
here, m which he first adopted the 
idea of vocational training both for 
boys and girls. He was never mar- 
med. 
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Cotton- Bleachers 


SOFTNESS— 

combined with 

STRENGTH of fibre and a 

PERMANENT white, 

WITHOUT increase in 
isn’t that what you want? 

If you ‘ee not getting it, 


we will tell you how. 


(The Solozone Process) 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Massey was born in Oconee 


~ Our Service Department 


Yes, we know no loom-harness manufacturer has ever 
done it before, but why shouldn’t your weaving difficulties 
with regard to loom-harness and reeds be of just as much 
concern to us as your machinery troubles are to the man- 


ufacturers of your textile machinery? 


And so with this in mind, we have established a Service 
No 


problem in your weave room is too small or too large to 


Department in connection with our Southern Plant. 


keep us from giving you the best we can offer. No one 


knows it all, but what we can give is yours for the asking. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREEN VILUE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


“‘Duplex’’ Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—complete Nickel-Plated 
Frames and Copper-Plated 
Heddles fully Plain Finish 
assembled 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
Greenville, S. C. 


HAMPTON SMITH 
Southern Manager 


Improved 
Loom Reeds 
Leno Reeds 
Reeds 
Combs 


Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Jacquard Heddles 


lease 
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Chattanooga, Tenn.— The Daven- 


port Hosiery Mills will erect an ad- 
dition to cost $20,000. ; 
Reidsville, N. €.—The Edna Cotton 
Mills have inereased their capital 
atock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


Memphis, Tenn. — The All-5ilk 
Hosiery Mills, capital stock $40,000, 
have been incorporated by B. J. 
Tobery and others. 


Balfour, N. €—The Balfour Cot- 
ton Mills have awarded contract to 
the Bahnson Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., for the humdiifying 
equipment in the new mill they are 
erecting here. 


High Point, N. C.—The Piedmont 
Mills and the Highland Cotton Mills, 
both of which were recently re- 
ported as planning enlargement, will 
not erect any additional buildings at 
this time. 

Lancaster, S. €.—Contract for the 
erection of a three-story weave 
room at the Lancaster Cotton Mills 
has been awarded to Potter & 
Shackleford, of Greenville. The 
building, which is to be 104x180 feet, 
will cost between $70,000 and $75,- 
000. 


Hemp, N. €.—-The County Moore 
Mills have retained Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. to design their build- 
ings and village for the new mill 
which they will build here. As re- 
cently noted, the plant will have 250 
looms for manufacturing fine shirt- 
ing. W. W. Cowgill, of Pinehurst, is 
president of the company. 


Cramerton, N. C.—The new weave 
mill of the Cramerton Mills, known 
as the Mayflower Mills, Inc., is ex- 
pected to begin operations in May. 
The plant will weave fancy dress 
goods and will be fully equipped for 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing. The 
construction work includes new cot- 
tages to accommodate 250 families. 


Greenwood, 8S. C—At a meeting 
the following directors of the Panola 
Mills were elected: Kenneth Baker, 
G. P. Neel, G. P. Sloan, J- E. Thomp- 
son, J. R. Abney, J. E. Burnside, John 
B. Sloan, A. S. Hartzog and J. P. 
Abney. 3 


Officers of the mill are: J. P. 
Abney, president and_ treasurer; 
Kenneth Baker, vice-president; J. E. 
Burnside, secretary, and J. R- Abney, 
assistant treasurer. 


Laurens, 8S. C-—The Laurens 
Cotton Mills, of this place, of 
which Senator N. B. Dial is presi- 
dent, are installing 12 additional 
spinning frames and some carding 
machinery. They will be in opera- 
tion within a eomparatively short 
time. Eighteen houses for employes 
are also being built to care for the 
additional help which will be need- 
ed. The Laurens Cotton Mills are 
operating full time during the day 
but have no night work. 


Clayton, N. C.—The Liberty Mill is 
installing 5,000 additional spindles 
and will erect several new houses in 
the village. J. P. Lockey, formerly 
of St. Pauls, N. C., is now superin- 
fendent of the Liberty Mills. 


Ennis, Tex.—Plans for erecting a 


hosiery mill here to have a capacity 


of about 100 dozen pairs of hose per 
day, are under way here, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other organi- 
zations having taken the initial 
steps toward. organizing the com- 


pany. 


Central Falls, S. C.—C. J. Cox has 
resigned as vice-president and di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Yarn 
Mills, Inc., and sold his interest to 
the Pennsylvania Textile Mills, 
which gives the latter concern con- 
trol of the plant, which was former- 
ly the Central Falls Mill. The mill 
will be managed by W. D. McNeil, 
of Fayetteville. 


|MILL NEWS ITEMS INTERES 


Tallassee, Ala.—It is reported that 
the Tallassee Mills are having plans 
prepared by J. E. Sirrine & Co., of 
Greenville, for an addition to their 
mill to accommodate 30,000 addi- 
tional spindles. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Plans for the 
early construction of the $4,000,000 
fibre silk plant at Hadley Bend, near 
here, were discussed at a meeting 
here of officials of the Dupont in- 
terests, who will build the plant. 


Forest City, N. C—Parsley & Tan- 
ner, Inc., operating a knitting mill 
here and a finishing plant at Spin- 
dale, have been reorganized under 
the name of the Forest City Hosiery 
Company. The finishing equipment 
at the Spindale plant has been mov- 
ed into the knitting mill here. Chas. 
L. Okey, of Charlotte, is president of 
the reorganized company, which is 
capitalized at $225,000. J. 5. Thomas 
is treasurer; S. E. Elmore, secretary. 


MACRODI 


“ay 2007 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demon- 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  oorre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt deliveries in two 
three weeks after receipt 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode isiand 


to 
of 


MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA 
AND TOECANE, NC 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


11 E. Fifth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subddivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 
Supervision of Landscape 
Engineering Construction 
Sewer and Water Development 


and 
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Tallapoosa, Ga—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Tallapoosa Mills, the same board of 
directors were re-elected and the 
name of W. C- Ballard, of Boston, 
Mass., was added. 


The mill has enjoyed a prosper- 
ous year under the management of 
Arthur T. Bradlee, chairman of the 
board, and the local management of 
C. E. Pearce, agent, and R. L. Mc- 
Mahan, secretary, treasurer and 
buyer. 

Immediately following the meet- 
ing, the out-of-town officials and 
members of the board were enter- 
tained at a luncheon at the resi- 
dence of C. E. Pearce. 


Amarillo, Téx.—Business men are 
showing much interest in the pro- 
posal to establish a cotton mill here. 
The West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce has a proposition for the or- 
ganization of a company in Amarillo 
with capital stock of $500,000 for 
establishing a mill with at least 45,- 
000 spindles. Rudy Copeland, of 
Fort Worth, a representative of the 
West Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
will be here in a few days and pre- 
sent the matter in conerete form. 
It is believed that the proposition 
will be accepted. Considerable cot- 
ton was planted on the plains about 
Amarillo last year, and it is believed 
the acreage will be considerably in- 
creased this year. 


Houston, Tex.—Under the auspices 
of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce, a committee has been ap- 
pointed to lay plans for the finane- 
ing of a new cotton mill here. Roy 
M. Farrar, a prominent local busi- 
ness man, is the chairman of this 
committee. It is proposed that the 
cotton mill will have a capital of 
$250,000, as previously stated in 
these columns. Mr. Farrar, how- 
ever, has not yet indicated what his 
program will be as to securing the 
subscriptions for the capital stock. 
C. S.. E. Holland, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was recently 
quoted here as stating that the 
money “will be raised by February 
1." Mr. Holland states that he was ' 
misquoted, for as yet not one dollar 
has been subscribed. 


Spartanburg, S. €.—The annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the Sky- 
land Hosiery Company, at East Flat 
Rock, N- C., was held with M. G. 
Starrett, of New York, president of 
the company, presiding. Officers of 
the company were re-elected for 
another year as follows: M. G. Star- 
rett, president; L. B. Stillwell, vice- 
president; E.. H. Wells, treasurer, 
and C. P. Rogers, general manager. 


The Skyland Hosiery .Company 
during the past year manufactured 
and marketed a total of approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 pairs of men’s half 
hose, of cotton, mercerized and silk 
yarns, the product of the company 
going to all parts of the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, India and 
South America. 
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Anderson, S. 
operations by the Anderson Cotton 
Mills, and which will remain in 
force for the time being, will be- 
come effective this week, if is said. 
Present market conditions were as- 
signed as the cause making it nec- 
essary to curtail operations tempo- 
rarily. 

Under the program of curtailment 
as was announced, beginning. Mon- 
day, February 11, the Anderson 
Mills will operate during ‘the first 
four days of the week, suspending 
operations Friday and Saturday. 

Beginning during the following 
mills will operate during the first 
week of Monday, February 18, the 
three days of the week, suspending 
under the program, duritig the days 
of Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 


It was stated authoritatively that 
this program of three days each 
week of operation will continue un- 
til such changes occur in present 
market conditions as would warrant 
resumption of the full time pro- 
gram. 

The curtailment program, of 
course, relates to night shifts, it be- 
ing recalled that the Anderson Mills 
are operating night and day at the 
present time. 

It is understood that the other 
mills of the county will adopt a 
program of curtailment next week, 
their reasons being also due to mar- 
ket conditions at present. 


Ragan Knitting Company Files Suit 
Against Its Former President. 


High Point, N. C.—Suit for $128,084 
has been started in Greensboro by 


the Ragan Knitting Company, of 
Thomasville, N. C., against J. H. 
Adams, of High Point, N. C., the 


complaint of the plaintiffs being 
filed in the office of the clerk of 
Guilford County Superior Court. 
Sale of machinery said to have 
been antiquated and badly worn to 
the Ragan Company is one of the 
causes of the action, it is alleged. 
In 1918, according to the complaint, 
Mr. Adams interested, among others, 


R- R. Ragan in the manufacture of. 


cotton yarns into women’s and chil- 
dren's hosiery, and the Ragan Knit- 
ting Company was organized. 


Mr. Adams is Said to have assum- 
ed the position of president of the 
company at the organization, a po- 
sition he held until some time after 
April 6, 1920. On April 16, 1920, it is 
alleged that Mr. Adams prepared a 
contract between the Ragan Com- 
pany and the Highland Cotton Mills, 
of High Point, with reference to the 
purchase of necessary yarns by the 
plaintiff company, which Mr. Ragan 
as manager of the Ragan company 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Cc.—Curtailment ofsigned at the direction of Mr. 


Adams, it is alleged. 

The contract, or agreement, if is 
stated, made such a condition that 
Mr. Adams was trading with him- 
self, making it possible for the 
Highland Mills to sell in advance a 
large quantity of yarns and at an 
excessive price. As selling agent for 
the Ragan Company, Mr. Adams did 
not. sell the output of the concern at 
a profit, if is complained, as he had 
contracted to do. In the meantime 


there was a decline in the market 
value of the Ragan products, if is 
asserted, so that the Ragan Com- 
pany lost $70,000. 

The second cause of action named 
in the complaint arises over the al- 
leged sale of the machinery of the 
Kernersville, N. C., Knitting Com- 
pany, controlled by Mr. Adams, to 
the Ragan Company, it being further 
asserted that the machinery was old 
and worn, having previously been 
used by the High Point Hosiery 


ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company > 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Ht i} 


GARLAND 
LOOM PICKERS«d (+ 
LOOM HARNESSES [if | 
GARLAND MFG. CO, 


SACO, MAINE 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 


the different requirements of the work. In the American Moisteniug Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS | 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 
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Mills, the Piedmont Mills and Pied- 
mont Mills No. 2, all af High Point. 
Forty ribbers and 42 knitters com- 
prised the equipment, which, it is 
contended, had not been profitably 
used in the Kernersville Mill. The 
plaintiff asserts that the ribbers 
were worth about $100 each, and the 
knitters about $5 each, but were sold 
by Mr! Adams to the Ragan Com- 
pany for $500 each. A loss of about 
$14,000 in that way to the Ragan 
Company is claimed by the plaintiff. 
Reduced earning power on ac- 
count of the old machinery amount- 
ed to $43,100, it is claimed by the 
plaintiff. The Ragan Company 
claims that it was forced to aban- 
don the old machinery and purchase 
new. Of the total amount sued for, 
$59,084 is the difference in value of 
the machinery traded and the loss 
in production, while $870,000 is 
sought because of the alleged fraud- 
ulent conduct of the defendant. 


Hardeman is Elected Head Indus- 
trial Club. 


The Industrial Club of the New- 
berry Cotton Mills, Newberry, §S. C., 
held a first meeting at the West 
End boarding house ‘on Saturday 
night. The occasion was enjoyed 
very much and about 65 members 
were present. Addresses were de- 
livered by Z. F. Wright, president of 
the “Lion Fellowship,” and by J. 
Marion Davis, superintendent of the 
mill, on the “Aim of Our Club.” 


The election of officers resulted 
as follows: W. H. Hardeman, presi- 
dent; F. K. Jones, vice-president; H. 
G. Alewine, secretary. The inaugu- 


ration dadress was made hy W. H. 
Hardeman. 


Gainesville Cotton Mills. 
Gainesville, Ga. 


43,008 spinning spindles; 1,220 looms. 


Mike _Carder 
Geo: Gramam __ Spinner 
Jas. H. Henderson = Weaver ° 
A. C. Jones _.......Gloth Room 
R. C. Electrical Eng. 
R. K. Martin... Master Mechanic 
W. B. Nance 

Outside Foreman and _ Shipping 

Clerk. 


ACALA COTTON CO. 
Agents 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man's Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE 


Are 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C 


MASS. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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has manufactured precision 
= 3 steel products. This experi- 
=ence enables us to make drop wires of extreme accuracy and uniformity. All 
= processes of hardening, tempering and finishing are at our disposal. Our drop 
= Wires are made to accurate dimensions with satin finish and always entirely 
= free from burrs) Regularly made for all makes of looms. What are your 
= requirements? 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Eastern Representative: 
BOYD'S TEXTILE BUREAU 
Providence, R. |. 


Southern Representative: 
SLAUGHTER-McCABE CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


For forty years this plant = 


NY HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


§ 


STRONG FACTORY GATES 


Electrically Welded at able as Anchor Post Chain 
every corner, rigid and Link Fence. 


strong throughout their Telephone or write our 


length, they cannot sag. | 
Galvanized throughout. As nearest office or sales agent 
for complete information. 


impregnable and unclimb- 

Anchor Post [ron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. Box 137%; GREENVILLE, S. C.: 
H, H. Orr, 315 Palmetto Bldg.; SAVANNAH, GA.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 
East Bay St.; ATLANTA, GA: Beaullieu & Applewhite, Citizens Southern 
National Bank Bldg.; BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: C. 8. Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


Selecting the Motor- 
(Continued from Page 22a) 


Speed regulation of a series mo- 
tor may be obtained by insertion of 
resistance in the circuit but with 
considerable loss of efficiency. 

Compound motors combine the 
characteristics of both shunt and 
field motors and while they do not 
have the pronounced characteristics 
of either they make a better all- 
around motor if that is what is de- 
sired. 


Most compound motors are cum- 
ulative, that is, the shunt winding 
and the series winding ,both work 
in the same direction. Some are 
made differential, however, and are 
used for particular purposes. In 
these the fields are operative against 
each other. The cumulative motor 
will combine a fairly high starting 
torque with a fairly constant oper- 
ating speed, thus embodying the de- 
sirable feature of both the shunt 
and series motors. These charac- 
teristics will not be as pronounced, 
however, as those of a pure type 
motor. Of course the compound 
motor may be lightly or heavily 
compounded according to the ser- 
vice which is desired of it and as to 
whether high initial torque or con- 
stant speed operation under varying 
load is desired. A light compound- 
ing with a weak series field will 
develop high starting. torque and 


will maintain fairly constant speed 


if not put to severe load conditions. 
A heavily compounded machine will 
not give as high a starting torque 
but will yield rapid acceleration un- 
der full load and will maintain 
nearly constant speed under load 
changes. These characteristics May 
be readily fitted into the needs in 
any industry. The process of doing 
so will be an interesting and a val- 
uable one combined. — Fibre and 
Fabric. 


Hydrogen Peroxide Bleaching. 
(Continued from Page 21) 


amount of acid to render it stable 
in transit and up to the time of use, 
when the liberated oxygen is requir- 
ed to do the bleaching. 

Stability is not the peculiar prop- 
erty of any particular strength of 


hydrogen peroxide. Weak solutions 


of hydrogen peroxide are just as 
stable as the higher strengths. Cer- 
tain metals and salts of these metals 
act as catalysts and liberate oxygen. 
Iron, Manganese. and copper are 
such metals; they and their salts 
are harmful to hydrogen peroxide, 
rendering it unstable. Traces of 
these substances cause undue losses 
of oxygen and the peroxide should 
be free from these injurious sub- 
stances. 

The two graphs show the effect of 
copper and iron sulphate on a one 
volume bath of 100 F. over a period 
of three hours. You will observe 
that in the case of the iron salt the 
bath of 500 ¢e.c. of one volume hy- 
drogen peroxide has lost all its oxy- 
gen in three hours with the addition 
of % gram of iron sulphate. In the 
bath with the copper salt the loss 
with % gram was two-thirds the 
oxygen in the same time. With in- 
creased quantities of these salts the 
loss is greater, hence the import- 
ance of keeping these impurities 
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out of the hydrogen peroxide and 
your bleaching baths. 

Originally hydrogen peroxide was 
not used to. a great extent for 
bleaching, but mainly medicinally 
as an antiseptic and sterilizer, for 
which purpose it is admirable, the 
pure oxygen doing its beneficial 
work and leaving water behind. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
Kstablish Charlotte Office- 


J. M. Hancock, of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, has moved. to 
Charlotte, N. G. and will be their 
Southern representative. 

Mr. Hancock has been with the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company for 
a number of years and is an expert 
on transmission. 

He has not yet located suitable 
offices but expects to do so at an 
early date. 


Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
Open Charlotte Office. 


The Firemen’s: Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Providence, R. IL, has 
opened a Southern office in Char- 
lotte with G. H. Stewart as Southern 
manager. They formerly did a large 
business with Southern mills, but 
on account of certain legislation 
partially retired from this field. 

They expect to again become a 
very active factor in cotton mill 
insurance. | 


P. E. Glenn’s Father Buried in 
Carlton. 


Funeral. services for F. G. Glenn, 
81, prominent citizen of Carlton, 
Ga., father of P. E. Glenn, secretary 
of the Exposition Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, who died at his home, accord- 
ing to word received here by rela- 
tives, were held Friday in Carlton. 
His death was attributed to pneu- 
monia. 

Mr. Glenn leaves his wife, six 
sons, P. A. Glenn, of 
Atlanta; S. €. Glenn, of Rochelle: 
W. M. Glenn, of Greenville, 8S. €., 
and J. A. Glenn, of Carlton. 


To Increase Hours for Swiss Labor 
to 


Berne, Switzerland. — The Swiss 
Government has concluded that 
working hours in Switzerland must 
be increased from 48 weekly, the 
schedule under the present law, to 
)2, and a national plebiscite on the 
quéstion will be taken on February | 
17. 

Meanwhile, the government has 
permitted the Fischer Steel Works 
at Staffhausen to increase the hours 
of 2,200 men to 52 weekly. The 
workers threatened to strike, but 
abandoned their position when in- 
formed that the extension of time 
was necessary if the plant was to 
pagnele with the world’s steel mar- 

et. 


Riding Market to Death. 


The buying, and by this we refer 
mainly to the retailer, has ridden 
the market almost to the death 
point and evidently means to con- 
tinue this policy, blind to the fact 
that any market driven completely 
out of range, will, sooner or later in 
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some way of its own, find the means 
of springing back to the disadvan- 
tage of the buyer. 

Outside of textiles, what a differ- 
nece! How can the picture painted 
by the automobile, building, steel 
and iron, and railroad industries be 
so bright and the textile industries 
so gloomy? If theirs is the rtue 
picture and being the majority of 
important business lines, seems to 
warrant this, how can our picture 
of decreasing production and dwin- 
dling consumption last against 
theirs of increasing production, im- 
proving demand, and record break- 
ing freight movement?—Market let- 
ter of Hunter Manufacturing an 
Commission Company. 


J. L. Grice Dead. 


Shelby, N. C—J- L. Grice, promi- 
nent cotton mill superintendent and 
one of Shelby’s most esteemed citi- 
zens, died Tuesday afternoon at 4 
o'clock. He had been suffering for 
about four months with high blood 
pressure and heart trouble. 

Mr. Grice was born and reared in 
Lincoln county, where he embarked 
in the cotton mill business, his first 
connection with mill interests being 
with the Elm Grove Cotton Mills, 
near Lincolnton, N. C. From here 
he went to Clover, 8S. €., and for a 
number of years was an official of 
the Clover Cotton Mills. About six- 
teen years ago Mr. Grice moved to 
Shelby, where he was superintend- 
ent of the Belmont Cotton Mills un- 
til a year ago, when he went to Bes- 
semer City as superintendent of the 
George Cotton Mills. The home in 
Shelby was maintained by Mr. Grice 
and he came back there when his 
health began to fail. 


Mr. Grice was generally liked by 
his employees, who had the highest 
respect for him. He was.a member 
of the First Baptist church at Shel- 
by, also a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, Junior Order and_ the 
Woodmen of the World. 

The funeral was conducted from 
the residence, 41414 South LaFayette 
street, Thursday morning at 10 
o'clock with Masonic honors, Rev. 
R- L. Lemons and Rev. John W. Sut- 
tle conducting the services. 

Surviving the deceased are Mrs. 
J. L. Grice, two sons, O. L. Grice, of 
Lenoir, and James Grice, a student 
of Shelhy High School; Misses Ma- 
mie, Flossie and Eva Grice, and Mrs. 
C. Rush Hamrick, of Shelby; Mrs. 
J. W. Allen, of Wilmington, and Mrs. 
F. C. Bordeaux, of Gastonia, also 
seven grandchildren. 


Our Cotton Monopoly in Danger. 


Boston.—L. K. Salsbury, president 
of the Delta & Pine Land Co., of 
Mississippi, the largest cotton plan- 
tation in the world, says to the Bos- 
ton News Bureau: “I do not think 
37.70 cents a pound (the high to 
date) will be the high for cotton 
futures for this crop. I expect cot- 
ton will sell for at least 40 cents a 
pound and probably higher. 

“No new mehod for controlling the 
boll weevil has been developed this 
winter and there is no promise of 
any in sight beyond the use of cal- 
cium arsenate, which does the work 
if properly applied. To apply it 
properly it is necessary to have a 
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thorough organization which most 


cotton raisers lack. Furthermore a 
large part of the belt—the hill coun- 
try—does not have sufficient dews 
to use the poison successfully. It 


is a certainty we cannot raise a - 


large crop of cotton until the boll 
weevil problem is solved. I serious- 
ly doubt a crop above 10,000,000 or 
11,000,000 bales for the next five 
years. 

‘IT cannot see anything that will 
reduce the cotton basis below 30 
cents. I think for the next five years 
we will be compelled to figure on 
30-cent cotton with the large swings 
in the market at times going to 40 
cents or maybe 45 cents and again 
to as low as 25 cents for a brief 
spell. 


“The spinner must abandon the 
idea of 18-cent cotton and make his 
plans on a 30-cent basis and instead 


of trying to educate the people that 


he cannot make money out of 30- 
cent cotton, spend his time and 
money in educating them that they 
cannot buy goods on any basis lower 
than 30 cents. | 


“America has controlled the one 
great agricultural product that the 
whole world pays tribute to, but if 
one will study statistics he will find 
that this great monopoly is slipping 
away: Several years ago we pro- 
duced 68 per cent of all the cotton 
raised in the world and last year 
we produced only 53 per cent. If 
conditions continue as I see them it 
will be only a few years before we 
will have lost our commanding po- 
sition.”—Boston News Bureau. 


Inereased Demand for Mill Stocks. 


southern cotton mill shares re- 
mained quiet during the past week 
with a slightly increased demand for 
preferred stocks, according to the 
weekly review of Southern mill 
shares prepared by R. 8. Dickson & 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. The first pre- 
ferred shares of the Union-Buffalo 
Mills, the Woodside, Easley and Jud- 
son and the first and second pre- 
ferred shares of the Watts Mills 
were in demand, but no advance in 
the bid prices was noted. 

Victor-Monaghan common, the 
most active of Southern mill stocks, 
has shown a gradual decline since 
the beginning of the year. On Jan- 


uary 1 quotations were around 125— 


from which it has since declined to 
around the present bid of 120 with 
very little trading. Woodside com- 
mon which sold at 130 a few weeks 
ago is now bid at 125 with offerings 
at 128. Sales of the Poe Manufac- 
furing Company and the Brogon 
Mills have held well in price eon- 
sidering the general decline in prac- 
tically all other common stocks for 
the past few weeks, Brogon being 
in demand at 117 and Poe at 140. 
Both are firmly held at these fig- 
ures. 

The general list of preferred is- 
sues have held extremely well due 
{ othe abundance of funds for in- 
vestment throughout the South. 
The majority of these issues yield 
very attractive interest. returns at 
present quotations. Very few in- 
quiries are being received by the 
mills for their products at this time 
and goods are being stored in many 
cases. However, very little curtail- 
ment has taken place and most 
plants are operating at full time. 
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THEY LASTLONGER 


When Barber Spinning Tapes drive your frames 
you may be sure of obtaining the maximum 
amount of service. There are no driving tapes 
on the market that can equal them for strength 
and length of life. The savings in tape effected 
by the use of Barber’s will quickly amount to a 
considerable sum. | : 

Even before the first tape, driven cotton frame 
was in operation these tapes had proved a great 
service on worsted and jute drives. The first 
company to manufacture driving tapes, the 
Barber. Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- 
sition as leader in its field. 

‘Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, 
jute and silk. | 


BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
199 Perkins St. Lowell, Mass. 


PINNING & TWISTING TAPES 
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See the HUMATIC 


in operation 


Let it tell its own story of stops itself. If that isn't 
how it saves time, power convenient, have us send 
and labor costs — how it you full information. Just 
starts itself, times itself, drop us a card today. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


Specialty Department N., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS.—COMPOUNDS HOSIERY FINIS 


TEXTOL, a new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, | 
Lancashire Acme Size, Wises, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
Ready-made Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China =} peewee 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. oe 

COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 


The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. “ 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, N_ Y. 
P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. ¢. 


ee Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
' STEPHEN ARLEIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, 8. C. 
HERBERT BUOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of 
Spools of Every Description 
Speeders, Skewers, Warp and 
Filling Bobbins, Twister 
Bobbins, Northrop Loom 
Bobbins. 


Walter L. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN 
NEW MILL EQUIPMENT 


Southern Representative 


Charlotte Supply Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Established 1896 Incorporated 1914 


| LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of | 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


| Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St., LOWELL MASS 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 1126 Healy Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Established 1868 


DAVID M. BROWN 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
President 


Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and improved Facilities for 
anufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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HERE were 2,631,341 pounds of 

dyes imported during 1923, with 
an invoice value of $2,718,124, as 
compared with 3,982,631 pounds 
valued at $5,243,257 imported during 
1922, according to a statement made 
public by the chemical division, De- 
partment of Commerce, at Wash- 
ton. This shows a_ considerable 
decrease in imports for 1923. The 
figures are not entirely comparable, 
but are within a slight percentage 
of being correct, according to gov- 
ernment experts. 

The dtvision also made public the 
imports for January through the 
ports of New York, which totalled 
228,743 pounds, with an _ invoice 
value of $232,571. This represents 
an increase over the imports of De- 
cember, 1923, when they totalled 
$202,704 pounds, valued at $212,851. 

The statement of: the division, 
which is very comprehensive, con- 
tains a comparison of the dyes in 
each class, showing the quantity of 
imports during 1923, together with 
their corresponding imports for 
1922, 1921, and the pre-war year 
1919. It is believed by the govern- 
ment officials that the imports 
through the port of New York, 
which are given, comprise 90 per 
cent of the total imports of dyes 
into the United States. 

The statement points out the lead- 
ing dyes of foreign origin used by 
the domestic textile and dye con- 
suming industry. Of the 66 dyes 
shown, totalling 1,617,052 pounds, 
seven were imported in excess of 
50,000 pounds each, and 27 in excess 
of 20,000 pounds. 

The total imports for the 14 lead- 
ing dyes exceeded 700,000 pounds. 
Twenty-two of the 66 dyes were of 
Swiss manufacture, and 34 per cent 
of the quantity came from that 
country, while practically the entire 
remainder were manufactured in 
Germany. It is shown that the vat 
dyes lead in the quantity of imports. 
In part, the division reports: 

“An examination of the import 
figures for the year prior to 1923 
reveals the recent inereased con- 
sumption of faster dyes, and the 
demand for certain new types which 
possess special advantages, such. as 
economy of application or fastness. 

“The reduced imports in recent 
years compared with those of 1914, 
is in most cases due to the increased 
domestic production. An increased 
‘import in recent years compared 
with the pre-war points out in many 
eases a trend of greater consump- 
tion even over and above the domes- 
tic demand.” 

“In a study of the import data for 
a particular type, it is highly im- 
portant to consider the relationships 
with other similar colors. This is 
illustrated in the case of indan- 
threne blue G- C. D., the most im- 
portant vat dye other than. indigo. 
Here we have a. pre-war import in 
1914 of 478,985 pounds, and an im- 
port of 68,537 pounds in 1923. The 
reduced import of 201,835 pounds in 
1924 is due in part to the increased 
domestic production. In 1922, how- 
ever, the imports receded to 16,802 
pounds. 

“This is due not alone to a 200 
per cent imcrease in the domestic 
production for that year, but also 
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U. S. Dye Trade Increasing 


to the importation of 239,085 pounds 
of indanthrene blue B. C. S. The 
latter is similar to indanthrene blue 
G. C. D., possessing, however, greater 
fastness to chlorine, and was sub- 
stituted to a considerable extent for 
the G. €. D. brand in the cotton 
dyeing industry. 

“In 1923 the imports of B. C. 8. 
fell to 12,240 pounds. The B- C. 8. 
brand was produced in quantity in 
the United States in 1922. 
ther probable that the large import 
of B. C. S. in 1922 was partly carried 
over to 1923, and that the combined 
produetion and importation of the 
B. C. 8. brand direetly influenced the 
imports, as well as the production 
of G. C, D. in 1922. 

“The imports of the G. C. D. re- 
ceded from 201,835 pounds in 1921 
to 16,802 pounds in 1922. In 1923, 
however, imports of the G. C. D. in- 
creased to 68,537 pounds. 
total imports of indanthrene blue G. 
C. D. through the port of New York 
during 1923, 16 per cent came from 
Italy, and 10 per cent of all dyes 
imported were shipped from that 
country. ' The significance of this 
can be more readily appreciated by 
a brief review of the Reparations 
dye deliveries. 

“From. the 50 per cent stocks on 


hand in the German dye plants as 


of August 15, 1919 (totalling 10,761,- 
361 kilos), subject to the Repara- 
tions Commission's option, 5,200 
tons were withdrawn for immediate 
delivery. Of these Italy received 
700 tons, while the United States 


and Great Britain received each, 


1500 tons; France, 1,000, and Bel- 
gium, 500 tons. 

“The remainder of the stock was 
distributed on the basis of the. pre- 
war consumption, modified. to take 
into account new conditions and 
home production. Italy received 7 
per cent of the other vat dyes, com- 
pared with 39 per cent for the 
United States. The total dye deliv- 
eries from the stocks on hand to 
the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments were 9,889,650 kilos. 

“During the period of the United 
States’ participation, the option for 
the delivery of 25 per cent' of the 
German daily production accorded 
G. C. D. blue to Italy, and only 9 per 
cent of the other vat dyes, while 
the United States received 60 per 
cent of G. C- D. blue, and 42 per cent 
of ofher vats. 

“After the cessation of the deliv- 
eries to the United States, the per- 
centages accorded to Italy, France, 
and Belgium showed a conspicuous 
increase. For the other vat dyes, 
Italy and Frange each received 20 
per cent; Belgium 10 per cent, and 
Great Britain 50 per cent. 

“According to the report of the 
Reparations Commission, Italy re- 
ceived up to 1922, 4,241,832 kilos of 
all dyes out of.a total delivery by 
Germany of 22,689,775 kilos. Italy 
ranked second to Great Britain, the 
latter receiving 6,159,583 kilos of all 
dies. 

The Reparations figures are of in- 
terest in a consideration of the pos- 
sible imports of reparations dyes 
from Italy and France during 1924, 
in view of the renewed deliveries of 
the I. G. to the different allied coun-. 
tries.” 
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Save 50 per cent. operative power 


Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 


COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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A. Winner— 
From Every Standpoint 


The Williams’ Shuttle because of its excellent 
“fall around” qualities has gained the confidence 
of thousands of progressive mill men. 


It coordinates perfectly with the rest of the 


loom in turning out faultless fabrics. 


air-dried 


wood and practically 


Selected 


unbreakable 


springs give this shuttle long terms of service 
under rigorous usage. The filling runs free and 
clear through an eye of uniform smoothness. 


When called upon to design a shuttle, each part 
is built with a “margin of safety’—a most 
important factor. 


Now is the time to get acquainted with these 


dependable shuttles. 
for reducing your shuttle inventory. 


Ask us about our plan 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


MILLBURY, 


“‘The Shuttle People’’ 


George F. Bahan, Southern Rep. 


“ 
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DIASTAZYME 


A product for the conversion and removal of 


starches, sizings, ete. 


DIASTAZYME is especially adjusted for textile 


use, having high starch liquefying power. 


Ask for sample 


The product will prove itself 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, 
SPINNING RING, 


Make Stronger e 
The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 


Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 


room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler wis 
Providenee, R. L 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


5 H. P. Morse Chain driving spinning frame. 


CHAIN DRIVES 


Driven 815 R.°P. M.., 


Driver 1120 
Center Distance 18-3-8"" inches 


Maximum Transmission of Power 


Morse Silent Chain Drives give you the full benefit of the power developed 


by your motors. 


They insure maximum production by transmitting 98.6% 
of the motor’s power to your machine. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA. 
702 Candler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
1402 Bldg 
BOSTON, MASS: 141 Milk Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
404 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Room 803. 112 West Adams St. 
OHIO 


CLEVELAND, 
421 Engineers Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO 
R. M. Parsons 


1761 Wazee St., 
DETROIT. MICH. 
7601 Central Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Finance Bldg., Morse Eng. Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Room 1871, 50 Church B8t. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
4138 Third St., S., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


Co 
MONTREAL. QUE., CAN, 
St. Nicholas Bidge., Jones & Glassco 
Reg’ d. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
612 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


We 
SAN FRANCISCO, C 
Monadnock Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS, M. 


Chemical Bldg., Morse Eng. Co. 

TORONTO. ONT., CAN. 

Rank of Hamilton Bidg.., 
Glassco Reg’ d. 

WINN; PEG, MAN., CAN. 
Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Bldg. 


Jones & 


The European Textile Situation 
Reviewed for 1923. 


‘Continued from Page 14) 
cloth; spinners experienced diffi- 
culty in adjusting their quotations 
to those of raw cotton: and the ad- 
vance in the price of manufactured 
products, as compared wit hthe rise 
of cotton, did not leave an adequate 
profit to weavers. 

The number of idle spindles dur- 
ing the year just past was relatively 
lod, the stoppage*of machines being 
due principally to lack of labor, 
manufacturers having preferred to 
keep their plants going and to ac- 
cept lower returns. The French 
cotton industry should normally ex- 
port more than 30 per cent of its 
production, but in 1922 its foreign 
sales were 22 per cent below those 
of 1913, due chiefly to reduced ship- 
ments to Germany. The value of 
cotton yarn exports in the first ten 
months of 1923 reached 148,808,000 
franes, a decrease of over 50,000,000 
frances from the total for the corre- 
sponding period of 1922. On a weight 
basis, exports of cotton cloth during 
the first ten months of 1923 were 
approximately 75 per cent of 1943. 
The disturbed condition of the 
dustry, resulting from anxiety re- 
garding the supplies and price of 
raw cotton, has stimulated it to 
greater activity in the search for 
foreign outlets for French. cotton 
manufacturers, and efforts in. this 
direction are likely to increase in 
1924, 

French Silk Market Hesitant. 

French silk manufacturers had a 
troubled year in 1923, although the 


trade seems to have been fairly 
good. The high prices of raw silk 


have rendered the market for that 


product hesitant during much of the 
past year. Domestie production of 
fresh cocoons rose from 2,584,546 
kilos in 1922 to 3.129547 in 14923. 
Silk condittionings at Lyon, how- 
ever, 
exports of silk fabrics in 1923 were 
much higher than during preceding 
years. The competition furnished 
by artificial silk led silk manufac- 
turers to produce mixtures of silk 
and artificial silk, as well as of cot- 
ton and wool with silk. This ten- 
deney will probably continue into 
1924.—Assistant Commercial Attache 
J. F. Butler, Paris, December 29. 
Austrian Spinners and Weavers 
Uncertain as to Future- 

The Austrian cotton industry at 
present is operating at 60 to 75 per 
cent of capacity. Since the recent 
fluctuations in the price of raw eot- 
ton, Austrian spinners and weavers 
have been uncertain as to the fu- 
ture, and the industry, more than 
ever, exists from hand to mouth. Of 
the many factors which will deter- 
mine the condition of the Austrian 
textile industry and trade during 
1924 it is certain that the trend of 
political and economic affairs in 
Europe, and the price of raw cotton, 
will be by far the most important. 


The partition of the former Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarehy into the 
Austrian Republic and the various 
succession States has left the Aus- 
trian textile industry in a_ poorly 
balanced condition, Austria having 
received about 20 per cent of the 
spindles and only about 10 per cent 
of the looms or appreximately 43,- 
000. Present spindleage is estimated 
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Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and _ stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 


Convincing prices—Quick service. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Improved Dobby Chain 
Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and 
specially solicited. 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service: 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34. N.U. Washington, D. C. 


rejected cases 
No misleading 


.thirty years ac- 


showed a decided drop, while - 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


| WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
| \WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 


| 
| 
| | 
SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS jj 
| } FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS ff 
SPINNING RING 
| SILK RINGS | 
| | 
«TRAVE FR CLEAN | 
| 
fy 
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750 Frelingh Ave: Newark, 


“PERKINS PRACTICAL” 
TEXTILE:BRUSHES 


| It should interest you td know how the 


name—‘“Perkins Practical”—was ap- 
plied to the brushes manufactured by 
| the Atianta Brush Co. They are called | 


“Practical” brushes because, without 


exception, they have been built along 
the ideas of practical textile men. We 
have refined and improved each brush 
from experience gained in actual use of 


the brush in cotton mills. 


The “Perkins” part of the name de- 
notes the manufacturer’s assurance of 


their quality. 


Every “Perkins Practical” Brush is 
guaranteed, absolutely, without reser- 


vation. 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Every ‘Perkins Practical Brush” is guaranteed unconditionally 


A Brush for every Jextile Need 
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at 1,100,000. Conditions were revers- 
ed in Czechoslovakia. 

Austria is attempting to secure a 
suitable outlet for its textile prod- 
ucts by negotiating commercial 
treaties with the succession and 
Balkan States and these are now 
under consideration. In this man- 
ner it hopes to adjust industry and 
trade to meet domestic needs and to 
increase exports of lines in which 
there now an adverse balance. 
Among the goods at present over- 
produced are yarns, knit wearing 


1s 


apparel, laces, curtains, prints, 
bleached and dyed goods, shoddy 
felt cloth, blankets, carpets, jute and 


hemp fabrics. On the other hand, 
Austria is foreed to import cotton 
and wool cloths, hosiery, knitting 
yarns, linen, and silks, and such 
purchases largely account for the 
unfavorable balance in textile for- 
eign trade. 

Czechoslovak Outlook Generally 

Optimistic. 

Owing to an improved demand for 
yarn, both for the domestic and 
foreign. trade, Czechoslovak cotton 
spinning mills are at present operat- 
ing at close to a normal seale. Cot- 
ton weaving mills are less satisfac- 
torily oecupied, working on approx- 
imately a 65 per cent basis, but even 
these showed an improvement of 
100 per cent in the past year. Some- 
what the same condition exists in 
the wool industry, where the spin- 
ning mills are more satisfactorily 
occupied than the weaving mills. In 
both branches the outlook for the 
coming months is improved by the 
fact that stocks on hand of finished 
goods, as well as of raw materials, 
are relatively small, putting the 
mills in a favorable position to ac- 
commodate themselves to changes 
in world markets both for raw and 
finished materials. In the textile in- 
dustry emphasis is being laid on the 
markets in the succession States, in 


the Balkans, and the Near East, 
where the slowly improving eco- 
nomic eonditions are expected to 


permit increased business. 

During 1923 the Czechoslovak 
linen mills were running on approx- 
imately a 20 per cent basis, and the 
outlook for 1924 not eonspicu- 
ously better. The high price of flax 
and yarn and high operating costs 
in Czechoslovakia, as compared with 
those of its foreign competitors ap- 
parently are responsible for the de- 
pression in the linen = industry— 
Acting Commercial Attache H. Law- 
rence Groves, Prague, Deeember 28. 
Polish Textile Production Restricted 

At present Polish textile mills are 
operating on a two-day-a-week ba- 
sis, and no early improvement can 
be expected. The outlook for 1924 
is for a production considerably re- 
stricted, compared with that of the 
previous two years, with reduced 
imports of American cotton.—Cable 
from Acting Commercial Attache 
Leighton W. Rogers, Warsaw, Jan- 
uary 30. 

Italian Textile Activities Below 

Normal. 

Italian stocks of American cotton 
are generally low, with mill stocks 
of Indian and Egyptian above nor- 
mal- Very few spinners enjoy the 
advantage of having bought cotton 
cheaply, and only about half of 
February have, as yet, been booked. 
their requirements for January and 
Domestic stocks of cotton goods are 


is 
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low. While higher prices for fin- 
ished goods may curtail sales to a 
certain extent, it is felt that they 
‘cannot fall much below present lev- 
els, as purchases have been limited 
to the strietly necessary supplies. 
The export business, which supports 
30 per cent of Italy’s cotton imdus- 
try, shows satisfactory progress, 
and no decrease in this demand at 
present is anticipated. 

The wool situation is somewhat 
similar to that of the cotton indus- 
try. Mill stoeks of wool are rather 
low and weavers are requesting 
prompt deliveries of worsted yarns, 
while wholesalers are cautious. The 
demand for woolens and worsteds 
for the summer’ trade is stinted, and 
retail business is slow. 

The silk market inert, with a 
downward price tendency, and deal- 
ings are on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Domestic consumption is meager, 
and the foreign demand for Italian 
silks is restrained. 

While activity in the Italian tex- 
tile industry is below normal, no, 
further decline is anticipated, the 
manufacturers are strong financial- 
ly, and, despite uncertainties, there 
is an optimistic feeling with regard 
to the future. Assistant Trade 
Commissioner J. Allen Palmer, Rome, 


IS 


December 22.) 
Spanish Market Invaded by British 
Textiles. 
The Spanish cotton industry is 


dependent upon Ameriean cotton for 
about 80 per cent of its consump- 
lion, the remainder coming chiefly 
from Africa and India. At the pres- 
ent time textile conditions are very 
unfavorable, as a result of the 
dumping of about 40,000,000 pesetas 

i -peseta=$0:13 at current. . ex- 
change) worth of British cotton 
piece goods in Spain during the last 
eight months. British salesmen are 
still taking large orders for grey 

unbleached) and white (bleached) 
eotton cloths, and especially for 
shirtings, drills, and prints. In fact, 
fhe Spanish textile market today 
appears to be more British than 
Spanish, and the major part of the 
stocks of the best dry goods stores 
in Madrid and Barcelona is of Brit- 
ish origin, the consumption of Span- 
ish textiles being largely confined to 
the middle and poorer classes. 

The wool textile industry in Spain 
has plenty of raw material within 
the country, and during the past two 
years has made several important 
shipments of Spanish wool yarn to 
the United States- 

Spain is protected from American 
textiles by a high tariff, but, as con- 
ditions now stand, there seem to be 
possibilities of selling American ar- 
tificlal silk yarn and silk hosiery.— 
Commercial Attache Charles. H. 
Cunningham, Madrid, January 4. 

Belgian Textile Position Strong. 

Flemish textile industries, general- 
ly, closed 1923 with the best. outlook 
of any Belgian tndustrial branch, 
their position being strengthened by 
low wages. Foreign buying of Bel- 
gian flax yarns, emanating chiefly 
from the United Kingdom, the Neth- 
erlands, and Italy, is expected to 
maintain. and 
spinners are booked well into the 
spring. Export demand for Belgian 
handkerchief, table, household and 
dress linens has generally brought 
linen mills to the point where they 
are practically fully booked for the 
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BOSTON, MASS, 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
cireular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


804 Realty Building 


—Agents— 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE. 


FREDERICK J ACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Bobbins, Spools, Skewers, Shuttles 


on 


TOP FLATS, and have attractive prices. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 


We represent first-class manufacturers 
SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
SKEWERS, SCAVENGER ROLLS and 


DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible”’ 


**Needs no ‘Damping’ "’ 


P | || TENACIOUS 


| Guaranteed Quality—the Only Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o’er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


“ — Supplied by Principal 
Supply Houses 
Sar or 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALESAGENCY 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 


als 


in 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


first six months of 1924, so that the 
domestic market has experienced 
some difficulty in placing orders for 
early delivery. 


Belgian cotton spinners should 
continue to do a brisk business dur- 
ing the early months of 1924 owing 
to the fact that local weavers have 
generally bought only in small 
quantities, and are not covered for 
their winter contracts. The main 
export fields of Belgian cotton spin- 
ners now are Great Britain, France, 
The Netherlands, Chile, and Argen- 
tina. The removal of German yarn 
import restrictions cannot but help 
this branch of the cotton industry. 
The foreign demand for Belgian 


prints, shirtings, drills, and oxfords | 


is sufficient to maintain capacity 
operation until spring—Acting Com- 
mercial Attache 8. H. Cross, Brus- 
sels. 


Netherlands Textiles Losing Export 
Market. 


The position of the Dutch textile 


industry in 1923 became increasingly 


difficult as the year progressed. 
While German competition has 
slackened, the pressure of low 


priced Belgian cotton products on 
Dutch sales has been severe, since 
these manufacturers are actively 
pushed in markets like China, Brit- 
ish India, Egypt, and South Ameriea, 
where Dutch products were former- 
ly sold. There is undoubtedl¥*ton- 
siderable purchasing of cotton goods 
in Belgium by commission houses, 
for shipment to the Dutch East In- 
dies- Efforts to reduce wages and 
to increase working hours have re- 
sulted in a lockout affecting 39 
plants of the Dutch cotton industry. 
This lockout from the manufactur- 
ers’ standpoint is fortunate in so far 
as if permits disposing of the rela- 
tively large fabric stocks accumu- 
lated during 1923, especially as it 
comes af a time when an improved 


demand is reported from South 
America, the Indies, and China. 


However, practically no cotton mills 
will show profits for 1923, but the 
situation in the wool mills is more 
favorable despite sharp competition 
from low exchange countries.—<Act- 
ing Commercial Attache 8. H. Cross, 
The Hague. 


Scandinavian Industry Faces Ger- 
man and French Competition. 
The general demand for textiles 
the Scandinavian markets in- 
creased during. 1923, but, owing to 
continued German competition, and 
to the violent fluctuations of the 
Danis hand Norwegian currencies, 
the share of the United States in 
this growing volume of textile trade 
was not what it was generally ex- 
pected to be. The end of the year 
revealed a new form of German 
penetration in the establishment of 
direct selling agencies for German 
products in Denmark. In addition 
to the price-cutting tendencies of 
such agencies, many German textile 
manufacturers are selling goods. at 
approximately the prices offered by 
Scandinavian merchants. 

French competition is also becom- 
ing serious, and considerable quan- 
tities of bleached goods and shirt- 
ings, said to be of excellent quality 
and eminently suitable for the Dan- 
ish demand, have appeared on this 
market. High production costs have 
thus far kept imports of textiles 
from Czechoslovakia at a low point 
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Proof of Fitness 


The proof of the fitness of 
any material for the purposes 


recommended is best deter- 
mined by its continuous 
achievement. 

That | 
Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte 


Kier Boiling Special 


have withstood the most rigid 
and continuous tests, that they 
have always demonstrated a 
uniformly high quality, and 
produced time after time the 
most desirable results is evi- 
denced by the increasing de- 
mand for them and the satis- 
faction expressed by their 
many hundreds of users. 


Write us for further infor- 
mation or order from your 
supply man. 


“Wyandotte” 


Ca 


ot 
Che 3. B ford Compans. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole..Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


EATONTON COTTON 
MILLS 


EATONTON, GEORGIA 


Regarding MI CLEANSER, 
will say since dusting same 
on the floor, as directed, we 
have obtained 100% better 
RESULTS. 
As my scrubbers were us- 
ing same in the _ water, 
thinking it was a Soluable 
Preparation. 
We are now following your 
directions, and the Results 
are Absolutely Satisfac- 
tory. 
CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. 8. A. 
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although many offers are being re- 
ceived, and there are indications 
that Czechoslovakia may gain a 
foothold in Denmark during 1924, 
especially in linens, to the detri- 
ment of England. Offers of sailcloth 
are being received from Russia, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands, but it is 
not thought that these will seriously 
affect American sales in Scandina- 
via. 

After varying fortunes throughout 
1923 the close of the year found the 
textile industries of Denmark and 
Sweden working at considerably be- 
low normal,.a condition ascribed 
chiefly to the cost of raw materials, 
principally cotton. The Norwegian 
industry is aparently able to main- 
tain a fair competitive position be- 
cause of low operating eosts, due to 
cheap current from the country’s 
numerous hydro-electric plants. 
German competition has always 
been less keen in Norway than in 
Denmark and Sweden, and this fact, 
coupled with a fair domestic de- 
mand, enables the Norwegian mills 
at present to operate at between 70 
and 80 per cent of normal. 


If the prices of raw materials 
drop in 1924, the competition from 
Swedish and Danish manufacturers 
in their respective countries can be 
expected to increase because tex- 
tiles of domestic manufacture meet 
local requirements as to design and 
general adaptability — two factors 
which restrict American textile 
business in these markets. Dealers, 
' however, express the opinion that 
1924 will be more favorable than 
14923 for the sale of American tex- 
tiles in Scandinavia—Acting Com- 
mercial Attache H. Sorensen, Co- 
penhagen, December 24. 


Greek Production Almost at a 
Standstill. 


Most of the Greek cotton mills 
have stopped operating, owing to 
the fluctuations of Greek exchange, 
and local production, therefore, is 
almost at a standstill. The imports 
of raw cotton have become corre- 
spondingly dull, but foreign pur- 
chases of cotton manufactures have 
been stimulated. Local dealers re- 
port that the 1924 outlook for the 
importation of gray sheetings; cot- 
ton suitings; print goods; black, blue 
and white drills; and other classes 
of low-grade cotton goods into 
Greece is bright, owing to the large 
special market created by the pres- 
ence of more than 1,000,000 refugees 
who must be clothed and who nec- 
essarily demand cheap goods. Such 
imports come chiefly from England, 
Italy, France, Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Japan and the United States. 


About 3,000 bales of gray sheetings 
are imported annually. Japanese 
gray sheetings are assuming great 
prominence in this market today, 
although American unbleached 
_gheetings are well known, and are 
admitted to be of more uniform 
quality. Price is the important fac- 
tor in Japanese sales, and the goods 
offered closely imitate standard 
American brands in construction 
and appearance. 


There is also a market for certain 
classes of wool and cotton yarns 
which the local mills cannot pro- 
duce. The trade in wool cloth is 


essentially unimportant on account 
of the climate, and, under present 
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financial conditions, orders are rare- 

ly being placed. 

Turkish Demand for Cotton Goods 
Changed. 

The Anatolian market, which con- 
sumes the greater part of the staple 
textiles, must be reorganized before 
important and efficient business can 
be expected in Turkey. The emi- 
gration from Asia Minor of the mi- 
norities, who represented a strong 
consuming element, and who for- 
merly conducted most of the whole- 
sale and jobbing trade of the inte- 
rior, has entailed the taking over of 
an important part of the Anatolian 
import trade by new people, many 
of whom are not acquainted with 
trade practices, and also lack the 
financial means of the former Ar- 
menian and Greek merchants. These 
new elements cannot obtain the 
same line of credit from Constan- 
tinople importers and wholesalers 
as was granted to their predeces- 
sors. The purchasing power of the 
country is much reduced, and, be- 
cause of the evacuation of the non- 
Mohammedan population, the char- 
acter of the trade in general has 
changed radically. Specialties used 
by the Christian population will not 
be in demand, and, on the whole, it 
1s. foreseen that future business 
with the interior will consist in 
greater proportion than formerly of 
cheap articles with effective ap- 
pearance. 

The demand on this market from 

the interior and the adjacent Black 
Sea countries, especially from Per- 
Sia, 18 good, but prices of cotton 
goods, although between 10 and 145 
percent cheaper than replacement 
values, are still so high as to render 
business very difficult: As it is im- 
possible to raise even the prevailing 
prices on local stocks, importers are 
unable to place extensive new or- 
ders and are obliged to wait until 
spring for further developments. 
_ Gray sheetings from the principal 
item of cotton goods imported into 
Turkey from the United States, but 
the present status of American 
trade in gray sheetings is extremely 
discouraging because of the severe 
and continued competition on the 
part of Japanese exporters who are 
offering sheetings which closely imi- 
tate standard American brands at 
prices substantially lower. Local 
stocks of American gray sheetings 
are estimated at about 200 bales 
(bales of 20 pieces of 40 yards). 
Practically no sales of American 
goods have been made for the last 
four or six weeks, but local sales of 
Japanese gray sheetings for the last 
four months are estimated at over 
2,000 bales. 
Italian gray sheetings of low qual- 
ity, strongly sized, are underselling 
American goods by 25 per cent and 
Japanese sheetings by from 15 to 20 
per cent. Local business circles 
have expressed the opinion that as 
long. as the difference between 
American and Japanese goods con- 
tinues, there would be no chance to 
resume extensive importations from 
the United States to Turkey. 


T. L. ALLEN : 
Cotton Shippers 
All Grades and Staples 
Yorktown, Tex. 
Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 
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GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


| Hillsboro -:- Texas 
New York 3 Dallas 
MORIMURA, ARAI & COMPANY 
—Agents— 


Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
Japan 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPAN 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


Edw. W. Geer J. Hoyt Geer 
GEER & GEER 
Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 
’ Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas 
Cable Address “GEER” 


J. H. HUTTON & CO. 
Members Houston Cotton 
Exchange 
Merchants COTTON Exporters 
‘All Grades Texas Staple 
Inquiries for Low Grade Staples 
Dooley Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


A. H. SAFFOLD 
Texas Cotton 


Cotton Association. 
P. 0. Box 341 


S. G. Tarkington & Sons 
Cotton | 


All Grades and Staples 
Cuero -:- Texas 


Henderson Cotton Co. 
Regular and Irregular 
Cotton 
Sell on Actual Samples 
Houston, Texas 


Temple, Texas 


REYNOLDS & WHITE 
Texas and Oklahoma Cotton 


Dallas, Texas. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period OQ. 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
| BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Walter O. Long Arthur J. Barry 


LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 


Cotton 


All grades of Oklahoma Cotton : 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular 
business with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


(Unincorporated) 


R. 0. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of. Cotton 


Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint. and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
sciustine Saddles, the latest 


invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Visiting the Textile Machinery 
Shops. 
‘Continued from Page 12) 


recording instruments and H. L. 
Scott & Co. have in every case been 
equal to the demand and have de- 
veloped machines as needed, 

They have also made many re- 
finements and are always striving to 
make their machines more perfect. 


H. L. Scott & Co. have a clean, 
well managed business, and after 


looking over their plant I could well 
understand the reputation of their 
machines. 

When I was ready to leave, BE. C. 
Scott very kindly drove me to the 
National Ring Traveler Company, at 
257 West Exchange street. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

I was glad to find the treasurer, 
Phil Wentworth, in the- office. He 
is a man that believes in keeping in 
touch with his customers and is a 
frequent and welcome visitor to the 
South. 

Mr. Wentworth formerly 
with the Draper Company but came 
to the National Ring Traveler Com- 
pany when Mr- Chase died in 1919. 

Soon after taking charge he sent 
for his wire manufacturers and 
asked them if it was not possible to 
make wire to better meet the heat 
conditions of the travelers. They 
said that with study they could pro- 


duce wire of the right composition 


and 
with 


to meet any given condition 
Mr. Wentworth worked out 
them a better wire. 

He found that’ lint collected on a 
traveler and retarded its. work, so 
after months of experimenting he 
produced a traveler with a small 
groove cut out of the top of the 
arch. 

He states that this causes an air 
current that removes the lint but 
also accomplished another end. 

Travelers are manufactured of 
iron and after manufactured are 
changed into high earbon steel by 
being heated, with bone and chem- 
icals to 1,600 to 1,800 degrees. As 
they come from these ovens. they 
are exceedingly hard and brittle and 
in tempering to give them elasticity, 
part of the hardening is taken out. 

Mr. 
ting of the groove reduced the ma- 
terial in the arch of the traveler 
and enabled the arch to be made 
elastic without so greatly reducing 
the hardness of the points. The 
traveler is known as the Wentworth 
double duty traveler and is now 
widely used. 

I cite the above instances to show 
how Mr. Wentworth has been striv- 
ing for better travelers since he 
took charge of the business. 

“Travelers are usually very 
small,” said Mr. Wentworth, “but 
my customers expect each box to 
contain travelers that are exactly 
the same size, same shape, same 
weight and same hardness, and care 
is required more than in any other 
business.” 

In order to make a traveler they 
start with round wire of a known 
composition. The wire is_ rolled 
until it becomes the right size and 
shape. 

It is then fed automatically into a 
small machine and a piece the 
length of the traveler is cut off 
above a special shape pin. A plunger 
from above pushes the ends of the 


aft 


Wentworth says that the cut- . 
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piece downward and starts them 
around the pin while two fingers set 
angles below push the ends 
around the pin and form the trav- 
eler, 

As the plungers and fingers back 
off, the forming pin is withdrawn 
and the traveler drops into a pan- 


About 250 travelers are produced 
each minute. When round point 
travelers are being made small 


pieces of the wire are cut off with 
each traveler and have to be sifted 
from the travelers. 

They have many machines. ol 
varying sizes and last year produced 
790,000,000 travelers. 

After the travelers are formed 
they are, as I have stated above, 
changed to high earbon steel. and 
then tempered enough to give 
spring to the arch, for otherwise 
they would break when being put 
on the rings. 

After tempering they have to be 
polished in revolving drums §for 
about six days and then inspected. 

The inspectors shake the travel- 
ers out one layer deep in pans and 
from long experience are able. to 
pick out the defective ones. 

I have been describing the man- 
ufacture of steel travelers but al- 
most half of their business is in 
bronze travelers which do not have 
to be hardened ‘or tempered. 

In their store room they had more 
than 35 tons.of iron wire and about 
an equal amount of copper wire. 

In their stock room were 10,000 
different sizes and styles of travel- 
ers. 

I met R. C. Monroe, who has 
charge of the stock room, and was 
informed by Mr. Wentworth that it 
took a good man to fill the position. 

I also met L. Everett Taylor, who 
assists Mr. Monroe, and found that 
he was a son of their Southern rep- 
resentative, D. C. Taylor, of Gaffney, 
S. 

J- H. Avery, the superintendent, 


went through the plant with Mr. 
Wentworth and myself and took 
great interest in explaining the 
processes. 


I also met Walter Walton, who is 

superintendent of the hardening 
and tempering department. 
I left the plant of the National 
Ring Traveler Company with much 
more exalted idea of the manufac- 
ture .of travelers than I had pre- 
viously held. 


It is a highly specialized business 
that requires much knowledge and 
eare. Phil Wentworth sincerely be- 
lieves that ring travelers are by far 
the most important of the textile 
devices and with that conviction is 
seeking to render service to the 
industry by making them as nearly 
perfect as possible. 

Leaving Providence on the 5 p. m. 
train, | was back in Boston about 
6:20. 


First City in the Value of Its Cotton 
Goods. 


New Bedford is the first city in 
the United States in the value of 
cotton goods manufactured. 

The net increase in scheduled 
capital invested in New Bedford 
cotton industries the past year has 
been $10,516,700. The total capital 
now outstanding of all New Bedford 
cotton mills is $72,251,900. 

The credit of New Bedford’s cot- 
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~ ton mill corporations is unsurpassed, 


as during the seventy-six years they 
have been engaged in manufactur- 
ing cotton cloths and yarns they 
have paid 100 cents on every dollar 
of indebtedness. Their reputation 
for producing goods of the highest 
quality has been steadily maintained. 
From their latest statements it ap- 
pears they are in a strong financial 
condition, having a surplus of quick 
assets of $38,379,517. 

The number of spindles decreased 
22,344, the number now being 8,571,- 
254. 

The number of looms decreased 
“450, the number now installed being 
54,047. 

The number of employees in- 
creased 170, bringing the total up to 
41,530. 

New Bedford ranks first in the 
United States in the manufacture of 
fine cotton goods and fine cotton 
yarns, and first among the fine goods 
mills in the number of spindles. 

Higher wages are paid operatives 
in New Bedford cotton mulls, and 
they are kept better employed than 
in other cotton mill centers. Wages 
in the cotton mills were not reduced 
im 41923. 

There were no new cotton mills 
erected in the city during 1923, but 
during the year there were altera- 
tions by séveral mills which called 
for a total expenditure of about 
$40,000—Boston Transcript. 


Causes of the Cotton Crop Failure. 
(Continued from Page 8) 


seeding, for securing good stands 
and for early cultivation, the crop 
will receive an early start, which is 
highly important under weevil con- 
ditions. With such a start, inten- 
sive cultivation and fertilization will 
insure the “setting’ of enough fruit 
before weevil become destructively 
active to make a reasonable yield 
certain. Conversely, if there is an- 
other late spring and another late 
start in 1924, chances for reasonable 
production will be severely reduced 
and the outlook for production will 
be gloomy enough. 

Here's hoping tha the law of 
averages will assert itself during 
1924 and that some of the pessimism 
the trade naturally feels in viewing 
the future of cotton production will 
be dissipated. 


French Textile Machinery. 


The textile machinery industry in 
France employs from 18,000 to 20,- 
000 workmen. Flax-spinning ma- 
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twisting machines are made at Rou- 
baix, Mulhouse and in the district of 
the Haute-Saone. Machinery for the 
woolen industry is mainly centered 
at Roubaix, this town doing an ac- 
tive export business in these ma- 
chines. Weaving machinery is man- 
ufactured at Roubaix and Mulhouse. 
The Jacquard machines are made at 
Lyons. The district of Lyons also 
possesses an important industry for 
the making of silk-weaving machin- 
ery. The manufacture of silk-spin- 
ning machinery is a_ specialized 
trade in the Rhone and Cevennes 
districts. An industry which has 
particularly shown expansion dur- 
ing recent years is the making of 
looms for hosiery goods. The mak- 
ing of looms for the manufacture of 
net lace has also become an estab- 
lished industry in France, as well as 
dyeing, finishing and bleaching ma- 
chinery. Machinery of this latter 
class is made in Alsace, and at Lyons 
and Roubaix: 

Generally speaking the imports of 
textile machinery into France show 
a tendency to be on the decrease, 
while exports are expanding. For 
example, the exports of weaving 
machinery in 1922 were more than 
double those in 1913. It is recog- 
nized that. this class of machinery 
manufactured in France is of excel- 
lent quality—Monthly Review of 
the Banque Nationale Francaise du 
Commerce Exterieur, Paris. 


Production of Indian Cotton Mills 
Shows Decrease. 


The output of the Indian cotton 
spinning and weaving mills during 
the 114 months, September, 1922, to 
July, 1923, amounted to 616,000,000 


pounds of yarn and _ 357,000,000 
pounds of woven goods, compared 
with 640,000,000 and 366,000,000 


pounds, respectively, in the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding 
year, according to the monthly sta- 
tistics of the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department of India. In the 
four months, April to July, 1923, the 
production amounted to 208,390,000 
pounds of yarn and 119,582,000 
pounds (514,557,000 yards) of woven 
goods, and 12,217,000 pounds of yarn 
and 492,343,000 yards of piece goods 
were imported from foreign coun- 
tries. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
— satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. |S. B. WILSON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE | 
. _H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 
COTTON Offices: 


Clarksdale, Miss. 
Cleveland, Miss. 


Greenwood, Miss. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and ; 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
E 
DOMESTIC EsTen EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


chines are manufactured at Lille Sydnor Inc. Menke 
Sedan; cotton-spinning and 
MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 
. epperson Codes 78, 81 and 1916 
Cotton Merchants Meyers 39 
| BELL and POSTAL 
Direct Mill Correspondence Solicited g 
Memphis, Tenn., U.S. A. a co * P 0. Box 621 
r ' | Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
WATSON-WHITE COMPANY Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
(Incorporated) All shipments given careful attention. 
Cotton Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 
Offices: ginia. 3 
Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. TT 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin |. ROBIN SON & BAGGE 
to mills on type. Brevard Court 
Jackson, Tennessee Charlotte, - - - - N. C. 
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C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 


Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


A L. Betts A. M. Williams | 
HOPE COTTON CO. S. C. Alexander & Co. 


Incorporated 
Kstablished 1886 | 


All Grades and Staples Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


35 Years in the Cotton Business : | 
Hope, Arkansas Pine Bluff, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 
Cotton Growers Assn. 


An organization of farmers who 


wish ‘to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton 
Jett Williams _A. 8. Williams 


All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mer. Cotton Department 
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THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 1,700,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockiey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn | 
Less Waste | 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulars write to 
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Cotton Yarn and Cloth Sizing. 

(Continued from Page 10) 
any power to cause tendering. If 
used in excess, the goods become 
sticky. A suggestion has been made 
that polyglycerols would be of ser- 
vice, while the use of glycol has 
been patented for sizing dyed yarn. 
Castor oil is largely used in India 
and to some extent in England, but 
it must be used with caution or the 
size will be sticky. Turkey red oil 
is considered useful and gives great 
pliability to the yarn. 

The presence of deliquescent sub- 
stances confers flexibility on the 
starch, which is particularly useful 
in heavy sizing. Magnesium chloride 
is most commonly used, but calctum 
chloride is also occasionally em- 
ployed. The moist starch film un- 
fortunately favors the vigorous 
growth of moulds, which may be 
checked, however, by including zinc 
chloride in the size. Any of these 
chlorides in a cloth whieh has to be 
singed is certain to cause tendering. 
Magnesium chloride may crystallize 
out in a cloth stored under very dry 
conditions. Sizing compounds of 
unrevealed compositions are often 
found to contain chlorides. In addi- 
tion to its use as a softening agent, 
glycerol is frequently considered as 
a deliquescent- At any rate, it can 
never dry: 

China clay is used solely because 
of its weight. Magnesium sulphate 
is oceasionally used in heavily-sized 
goods for producing a special feel, 
but it is said to crystallize in the 
yarn. Heavy sizing is sometimes 
applied to goods which are to be 


‘bleached and finished, with the ob- 


ject of ensuring that when the goods 
are finished at “loom weight” there 
shall be some starch present to re- 
place the size which has been re- 
moved. The heavier the sizing the 
more is the amount of finishing ma- 
terial required, and, since the starch 
takes the finish, improved appear- 
ance results. Powdered clay and 
French chalk are sometimes added 
to size in order to facilitate separa- 
tion of the ends. 

Zinc chloride is commonly em- 
ployed. The weight of antiseptic 
required per hundred of wheat flour 
in order to ensure safety is: Zine 
chloride (8 to 10), sodium silico- 
fluoride (3), borie acid (3), copper 
Sulphate (5), salicylic acid (.5), 
phenol (5). 

Pickard has noted that copper 
sulphate is extensively employed in 
Germany, but very little in England, 
but he thinks it may be objection- 
able in bleaching cloths. Stocks and 
White quotes some Alsatian mix- 
tures in which 1.5 per cent of cop- 
per sulphate on the dry starch is 
used. In spite of its volatility in 
steam, boric acid is capable of re- 
placing zine chloride, and even 
Salicyclic acid is stated not to be 
lost in appreciable quantities during 
the boiling of the size, although 
there is no information as to its 
evaporation during drying. In Amer- 
ica, turpentine, in amount about 15 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple: 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


58 Wilbraham Road Springfield, Mass. 
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per cent of the weight of starch, is 
included in size mixtures as an an- 
tiseptic, and has the additional ad- 
vantage of preventing frothing. 
The dry starch is added to cold 


‘water in a beck and the mixture 


agitated until all lumps are broken 
up. Steam is then admitted, fats 
and other ingredients are added 
when the mixture is hot, and boiling 
is continued till these are emulsi- 
fied. If clay is a constituent of the 
mixture it is boiled separately, and 
the suspension is allowed to cool 
while under continual agitation. It 
is then run into the starch mixture 
and the whole well boiled together 
with uninterrupted agitation. 

The flour is mixed with water or 
with an aqueous solution of zinc 
chloride and agitated for periods up 
to several weeks, according to the 
opinion of the individual user. If 
water only is used, an alcoholic 
type of fermentation sets in, which, 
for a few days, results in consider- 
able frothing. When the first vig- 


orous effervescence has ceased the — 


mixture is pumped to a second beck 
and then passes by gradual stages 
through a series of such becks, the 
full process occupying several 
months. 

The question of the surface ten- 
sion of size pastes, as well as vis- 
cosity, has recently been shown to 
be a controlling factor in the coating 
of wire with waxes. “Lumpiness” 
of size is ascribed by Seydel to the 
use of soap, and by Pickard to ex- 
cess of fatty acid in the tallow used. 

The size is pumped from the stor- 
age becks to a pipe feeding direct 
into the sow-box, to which admis- 
sion is given by a valve directly 
controlled by the rise or fall of a 
floating roller. When this valve’ ts 
closed, the pressure in the pipe is 
relieved by the lifting of a loaded 
valve in a branch circuit leading 
back to the size box. An important 
recent modification of practice is 
the Nivling system of circulation in 
which size is delivered in excess of 
the quantity being taken up by the 
yarn. The excess is returned to the 
back, being drawn off .by suitable 
arrangements from the bottom of 
the sow box, which is thus 
clear of lumps. Another proposal is 
for the provision of a small auxil- 
iary size box, from which the fresh 
pastes is driven through a long pipe 
into and across the main box by a 
small steam jet acting as an injec- 
tor. The excess from the ordinary 
box returns to the extension, and a 
constant circulation is maintained 
considerably in excess of the amount 
of fresh paste delivered from the 
beck. A device for local circulation 
is a hollow copper roller which 
draws size in at its ends and expels 
it through peripheral perforations. 

The temperature control of the 


kept 


size is said to result in greatly im- | 


proved weaving. The size pipes are 
lagged, and the size is maintained 
at a constant level, while the stand- 
ard of cleanliness is high. Hinckley 
discusses the best temperature for 
sizing, and comes to the conclusion 
that breakages in the loom steadily 
decrease as the sizing temperature 
is reduced from 212 degrees F. to 
180 degrees F., while McNider states 
that below 180 degrees F. dusting 
increases, although 180 degrees F.- is 
better sizing temperature than 190 
degrees F. 

The question of the best temper-a 
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ture to employ must still be re- 
garded as an open one, but there 
seems to be little doubt that con- 
stancy of temperature in the size 
box is important. It is probable that 
this factor is bound up with that of 
the maintenance of uniform viscos- 
ity, but no data have been found as 
to the variation of size viscosity 
with temperature. In the case of 
fine: yarns and for sizing narrow 
widths of colored borders, a closed 
steam coil is recommended for heat- 
ing purposes. 

Hinckley counts the number of 
ends which are broken during the 
weaving of equal lengths of cloth 
‘jn adjacent looms in order to’ deter- 
mine 
warps sized in different ways. He 
classifies breakages .as due to knots, 
coarse threads, bunches and un- 
known causes. His data prove that 
fewer breakages occur when the 
temperature of the size is controlled 
between 171 degrees F. and 190 de- 
grees F., than when uncontrolled or 
open boiling at 212 degrees F. is 
practiced. Of great interest is the 
fact that breakages attributed to 
knots are responsible for the whole 
of the significant differences be- 
tween the samples. Other workers 
have measured the _ breaking 
strength of the sized yarn, making 
the doubtful assumption that this 
represents weaving value. 


Dyeing of Artificial Silk in the Skein 


(Copyright, 1924, by National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc.) 


Artificial silk has constantly ad- 
vanced during the past decade from 
the status of being a novelty fibre 
to that of assured prominence in the 
textile field. At one time it was 
thought to occupy a position only 
secondary to natural silk and to be 
used as a substitute for the latter. 
After the properties of artificial 
silk became: better known among 
textile manufacturers, and improve- 
ments were introduced in its manu- 
facture, new uses were found for it, 
and instead of being used as a sub- 
stitute for real silk, it parallels it 
in many lines, from lamp shades to 
dress fabrics of nearly all kinds. 

Naturally, with the development 
and extended use of artificial silk, 
improvements were also made along 
other lines, notably in dyeing. At 
one time, during the early days of 
artificial silk production, it was ex- 
tremely difficult for dyers to turn 
out successive batches that were 
level in shade, or even matched. To- 
day dyers seldom have any diffi- 
culty in handling it, due to a more 
intimate knowledge both of this 
fibre itself, as well as the dyes best 
adapted to color it. 

The three most important artifi- 
cial silks are known as Chardonnet, 
or nitro silk, the first of industrial 
importance; Viscose silk, represent- 
ing the variety of greatest consump- 
lion in the trade; and Acetyl Cellu- 
lose, known also as Lustron. Owing 
to the properties of each of these 
varieties which differ’ materially, 
the dyer should use judgment in 
selecting dyes best suited. 

Ghardonnet silk is colored most 
satisfactorily with dyes of the basic 
group, the process being simply one 
of immersing the unmordanted 
skeins in a bath heated to about 65 
degrees to 70 degrees F., to which 
from 3 to 5 per cent of Acetic Acid 


the weaving properties of. 
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is added. After working for about | 
half an’ hour, the temperature is. 


raised slowly to 120 degrees F’., keep- 
ing the skeins in slow but steady 
motion, until the bath is exhausted. 
Afterwards rinse and finish. 

Viscose silk, when dyed with the 
basic dyes, must first be mordanted 
in a bath heated to 140 degrees F., 
and prepared with 2 to 6 per cent 
Tanic Acid. The skeins are im- 
mersed for 3 to 4 hours, carefully 
squeezed, and immersed in a fresh, 
cold bath containing from 1 to 3 per 
cent of Tartar Emetic (or equiva- 
lent of antimony salt) for half an. 
hour, and finally rinsed well. The 
skeins are then ready for dyeing. 

Dyeing is performed in a bath 
containing the requisite amount of 
basic dye, and 3 to 14 per cent of 
Acetic Acid. Commerce cold, and 
turn the skeins slowly until the 
bath is nearly exhausted; then raise 
the temperature gradually 
degrees or 120 degrees F., turning 
until. all the color is taken up. 
‘Viscose silk may be dyed with 
direct dyes, in which case the skeins 
are well wetted-out with from 1 to 3 
per cent Turkey Red Oil, and dyed 
at from 100 degrees to 120 degrees 
F., for about three-quarters of an 
hour. For heavy shades, such as 
used on fringes or other ornamental 
textiles, dyeing may begin at 100 
degrees F., being gradually raised 
to 180 degrees or 190 degrees F. 

Acetyl Celuulose is dyed with 
baseci dyes at 100 degrees F., and 
with an addition to the dye bath of 
from 2 to 4 per cent Actic Acid. 
After half an hour at 100 degrees F., 
the temperature is raised to about 
{50 degrees F., and dyeing continued 
until the bath is exhausted.—Re- 
printed by permission from “Dye- 
stuffs.” 


Indian Piece Goods Imports Decline 
Sharply. 


The Bombay raw cotton market is 7 


unsettled, with a tendency for prices 
to decline in the face of a fairly 
steady demand. Indian raw cotton 
for April and May delivery dropped 
from 661 rupees per 784 pounds on 
December 26 to 618 rupees on Jan- 
uary 26. (The exchange value of 


the rupee was $0.3110 on December 


27 and $0.3031 on January 25.) 

Bombay receipts of raw cotton 
from September 1, 1923, to January 
17, 1924, amounted to 1,167,000 bales, 
and stocks on hand on the latter 
date were estimated at 513,000 bales. 
Decemeber exports of raw cotton 
were 48,305 tons, compared with 32,- 
396 tons in November. 

The Bombay cotton goods market 
is steady, with a good retail inquiry, 
and Bombay mill stocks were ap- 
preciably reduced during December. 
Calcutta also reports a fair demand. 

December imports of cotton cloth 
totalled 88,613,000 yards—a decline of 
approximately 32 per cent from the 
November figures (129,591,000 yards). 
Gray (unbleached) goods imports 
showed the largest decrease, drop- 
ping from 70,832,000 yards in No- 
vember to 49,857,000 yards in De- 
cember. Other Indian foreign pur- 
chases in December amounted to 
20,756,000 yards of white (bleached) 
and 18,000,000 yards of colored piece 
goods, compared with 32,212,000 and 
26,547,000 yards, respectively, in No- 
vember. 
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BARNWELL BROS. 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——COTT ON——_Exporters 
Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Buying Agencies Throughout the Delta 
Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


Cable Address: “Barn” 
Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by S. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Benders and Extra Staples | 
Established 1894 


most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 
Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 
Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo 
Delta. 


Greenwood, Miss 
Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 


Mississippi 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 
COTTON 


Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


J. W. PRIOR 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
‘Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tennessee 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
Cotton 


Staples and Benders 


Staples 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON 


H. Chassaniol 


 CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


CO. 


Not Incorporated 


Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Cottons 


CLARKSDALE, 


Domestio—COTTON—Export 
J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


I. L. JONES & CO. 


Cotton Cotton 
Mississippi Delta Staples a Missippi Delta S:~nles 
Specialty é 
Yazoo City, Miss. Greenwood, Miss. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 


EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery For 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Textile Mills 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. : | 2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| STAPLE 
ei 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
MiSs. 
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Let Us Quote You—— 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Postal Phone 


Greenville, S. C. 


MOREHEAD JONES 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 


Dallas, 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
GREENVILLE, C. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 
B. B. Jackson, Agent 


Cotton Merchants 


L- D. Phone 9991 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Postal, Sou. Bell, 2867. 


William and 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Durham, N. C. 
Cotton 


Charlotte 
Phone 4806 


Postal Phone 


York Wilson 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 
‘Greenwood, 8. C. 
Brokers 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Rock Hill 
Phone 695 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. CG. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C- 


' ly in 


Cotton 


New York. — Some improvement 
was noted in the cofton goods mar- 
kets during the past week. In spite 
of the fact. that there was a slight 
easing in prices, the general tone of 
the market was better. Buying was 
confined to small orders, but the 
number of them was larger than 
during the previous week and cov- 
ered a wider range of fabrics. 


The demand for finished goods 
showed some gain. There was some 
increase in sales of ginghams and 
percales and“fanecy wash goods were 
more active. Napped goods for fall 
sold’ moderately. Chambrays for 
shirtings and printed shirtings were 
quiet. 


The trade in bleached cottons, 
sheetings and pillow cases was 
mostly for filling in purposes. Print 
cloths and sheetings were firmer as 
the result of a better demand. Ex- 
port trade for the week was light. 


buyers holding off for lower prices: 


Print cloths and sheetings moved 
steadily in small order lots during 
the latter part of the week. Cur- 
tailment of gray goods production 
increased during the week, especial- 
fastern centers. There were 
reports of 64x60, 5.35 in second 
hands at 9% cents Saturday, but no 
business. reported. First hands 
quoted 10 cents. For 68x72, 4.75 
yard, 11% was quoted in second 


hands, spots, with 11% in first 
hands. For 72x76, 4.25 yard, 13 was 


quoted; 14% cents fro 80 squares, 
4.00 yard, Mareh. Spots of the 80 
squares, at this figure, were difficult 
to secure. The asking price for 44- 
inch, 48 squares, 6.40 yard, continued 
at 9 cents. For 60x48, 6.25 yard, 8% 
in second hands reported; first 
hands quote 9 cents, and 9% asked 
in Fall River. For 39-inch, 56x44, 
6.60 yard, 8% cents considered the 
market; 8% paid to first hands for 
48 squares, 7.15 yard South; 7% for 
44x40, 8.20 South, and 74 East. Fall 
River quoted 8% for the 7-15s. Some 
36-inch, 40 squares, 9.20 yard, East, 
quoted at 6% cents. There have 
been reports of some low prices in 
second hands on narrow print 
cloths, mention of one-eighth re- 


ported for 25-inch, 10.55. 


Sheetings sold moderately. It was 
reported that jobbers bought some 
5.00s at 9 cents and sales of 40-inch 
2.85s were made at 15% cents. It is 
possible to again buy 31-inch 5 yards 
at 9% cents. Some agents are still 
holding firm, while others will ac- 
cept prices for spots. 
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Goods 


Business in tire fabrics was not 
very active last week. Reports in- 
dicate that most tire producers have 
fabries on hand to take care of their 
production through May. Prices 
were practically unchanged, and 
mills report that present quotations — 
are below cost in most instances. 

For drills, some 30-inch, 3.00 yard, 
sold recently at 15% net. On the 
other hand, reports of some goods 
at 15, net, are heard. First hands 
have sold a few 30-inch, 3.25, at 14, 
net—and one-quarter less has been 
heard in second hands- Some quote 
16%, net, for 30-inch, 2.85 yard—and 
slightly less has also been heard. 
For 37-inch, 3.95 yard, 11%, net, is 
reported. Some centers are looking 
for propositions on certain styles of 
both 30 and 37-inch drills. For 37- 
inch, 3.50 yard, 14%, net, is being 
quoted. 


Inquiry for cotton duck was fairly 
good during the week, with quota- 
tions holding firm without appre- 
ciable change. A few mills were 
reported as quoting slightly lower 
prices, but the list was generally 
unchanged. Orders were slightly 
larger before the week ended and 
some mills who had been quoting: 
under the market got neough busi- 
ness to change their price ideas. 

The Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket showed little activity for the 
week. There was a moderate de- 
mand for 36-inch low count con- 
structions and aside from this busi- 
ness, other sales were principally in 
4.37, 64x104 sateens. 

Wholesale dry goods business is 
reported by John V. Farwell Com- 
pany was slightly more active. They 
said: 


“Wholesale dry goods business is 
reflecting retailers’ increased inter- 
est in spring lines, with greater ac- 
tivity in goods for at once shipment. 
Road orders are running about even 
with corresponding week of last 
year in volume: The record of num- 
ber of orders received in compari- 
son with volume shows expansion in 
size of commitments. Retail buyers 
have been in the ‘market in increas- 
ed numbers during the week. 

Cotton prices were reported as 
follows: 


Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x64s, 7% 
cents; 64x60s, 7% cents; 38%-inch 
64x64s, 10% cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standard, 17 cents; denims, 
2.20s, 26 to 26% cents; tickings, 8- 
ounce, 30 cents; prints, 10% cents; 
staple ginghams, 13% cents; dress 
ginghams, 21% to 24 cents. 


C 


( TRADE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
: WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


| MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: | 


ROCKFORD , 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—There was lit- : 
tle change in.the yarn situation dur- 
-jng the week. Prices remained nom- 
inally the same, except for an easing 
tendency that was noted under the 


lower cotton market before’ the 
week ended. Buyers continued to 
hold off the market and were not 


interested in large buying, even at 

the prices at which some lots of 

distressed yarns were offered. 
There was a fairly good inquiry 


for knitting yarns, but resultant 
sales were confined to small lots. 


Prices generally on Southern corded 205 


hosiery and underwear yarns have 
shown no price change for the past 
two weeks. Some dealers reported 
a better demand last week for single 
carded cones, buying has -mainly 
béen of hte hand-to-mouth variety. 
Some of the knitting mills are re- 
ported to have fairly good supplies 
of carded yarns at prices lower than 
they can be purehased at present. 


some of the dealers who have 
been selling stock yarns at prices 


considerably under spinners’ prices 
are now able to go any lower as 
they have not been able to buy ad- 
ditional supplies cheap enough to 
continue competition at low prices. 
The average difference between 
spinners and what yarn buyers of- 
fer is around three cents and spin- 


ners are less inclined to compromise ‘ 


on price than yarn.users. 
sombed numbers remain quite 
dull. Mercerizers, who take the bulk 
of combed sale yarns coming into 
this market, are not buying and 
have not been. Experienced sellers 
say that it does not look to them as 
if the mercerizers will purchase 
additional yarn for, possibly, a 
month or two. A few - thousand 
pounds of a varied assortment of 
counts comprise the average daily 
sales of combed yarns at present. 
Yarn quotations were published in 
this market as follows: 
Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply 8s 46 a 
2-ply 24s __.._ -.... 
"a Two-Ply Skeins. 
56 ab7 
65 42a... 
Tinged Carpe.— 
White Carpet— 
and 4-ply $446045 
Single Chain Warps. 
10s 
12s 47 ea... 
16s 


4s .. 

Single Skeins. 

20s 50 wa. 

Frame Cones. 

16s 48 a 
18s a 

Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
ombed Peeler Cones. 
18s _ 61 ab62 
one 62 a62% 
248 . . 
. 65 ab6 
66. a68 
348s _ 73 ald 
36s 78 a&0 
Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
36s, Z-piy —.... 
Carded Cones. 
12s 


Gray Cloth Imported Into Shanghai. 
Imports of gray shirtings and 


% sheetings into Shanghai for the pe- 


riod January 1 to November 29, 1923, 
amounted to 859,598 pieces of Euro- 
pean; 825,632 pieces of Japanese, and 
12,920 pieces of American gray cloth. 
Sales of both European and Ameri- 


can goods show decreases from the 


figures for the corresponding period 
of 1922, when 1,172,051 pieces of Eu- 
ropean, 341,520 pieces of American, 
and 670,466 pieces of Japanese shirt- 
ings and sheetings were imported. 
Stocks of these gray goods on No- 
vember 29 were estimated at 203,757 
pieces of European. and 162,479 
pieces of Japanese sheetings and 
shirtings.—Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner G -C. Howard, Shanghal, 
China, December 1. 


Providence 


Philadelphia 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


87 
CATLIN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFIC 


| 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


eliminating flyings. 
Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


-Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


| DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. : 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER, THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Chicego Charlotte 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR— | 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COM PANY 


290 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C. 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 
| 


Want Department 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


For Sale. 


Liddell hand baling waste press. 
Excellent condition. Size of bale 
97” x 54”. $125.00 f. o. b. Char- 
lotte. Address R. S. S., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted—A partner or an or- 
ganization to install a textile mill, 
knitting mill or yarn mill in my 
brick building in Ennis, Texas. 
Building 50 ft. by 110 ft, two 
story, and well suited to business. 
1 Abundant water supply, cheap 
natural gas fuel, or electric pow- 
er. Abundant labor supply. 
Abundant raw material supply 
and ready market for products. 
Will take stock for my property 


in full or in part. Address 8. H. 


Dunlap, Ennis, Texas. 


In Market for Looper Clips. 
We use large quantities of soft, 
white looper clips in manufac- 
ture of our floor, mops and will 
contract for your entire year's 
output. 
The Justice-Brown Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Do You Need This Man? 
Experienced superintendent with 
several years on both plain and 
fancy work. Good manager, ex- 
cellent references. Can positively 
get results. Address Results, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WILL BUY SCRAP IRON 
AND METAL. 


I am in the market for cotton 
mill machinery scrap iron and 
metal. Highest. prices paid. Car- 
load lots only. Benjamin Smith, 
Scrap Iron and Metal Dealer and 
Broker. Yard and Warehouse, 
textile siding. P. O. Box 202, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Large and prominent manufac- 
turer of warp dressings, sulpho- 
nated oils, softeners, etc., desir- 
ous of engaging the services of a 
successful salesman who has had 
similar experience. Territory— 
Georgia and Alabama: Your first 
letter must give in detail qualifi- 
cations, age, references, etc. Ad- 
dress Box B, care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Large manufacturing and sell. 


ing corporation wants well con- f 


nected Southern agent or repre- 
sentative with headquarters in 
Atlanta or Chattanoog’a, to sell on 
commission, a line of heavy 
chemicals, dyestuffs, sizing and 
finishing materials, soluble oils, 
etc. Only responsible and well 
connected applicants considered. 
Give complete data in first letter. 
Box No. A. C., care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Wanted—By firm, already well 
established in South, a salesman 
with bleaching and fin- 
ishing. X. Y. Z., care Bulletin. 
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ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 


Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


- Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 


ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 


methods. 


Sole Agents For 


BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 
Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 


Solid or Flaked 


Wanted — Position as second 
hand in spinning room. First- 
class references. Address F. 8. K., 
care Southern Textile Bubetin. 


One Complete 
Yarn Mill 


equipment of nearly 2,500 Spm- 
dles consisting of all machinery, 
belting, shafting, pulleys, motors, 
ete. All needed is a_ building, 
machinery ereeted, leveled and 
lined, and start to making yarn. 

The price of this equipment is 
less than $7.00 per Spindle for the 
entire machinery equipment. 


For further particulars address 
Textile Machinery 
Exchange 


P. O. Box 1355 Charlotte, N. C, 


Wanted—First-class machinist 
for renecking steel rolls. State 
experience and wages expected. 
Permanent position. Box 298, 


Greenville, S.-C. 


Wanted — Man to straighten 
spinning spindles. State experi- 
ence and wages expected. Per- 
manent position. Box 298, Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 


Young woman with varied and 
successful experience in indus- 
trial programs would like, by 
April 15, welfare position giving 
promise of growth and expansion 
with progressive plant. Excellent 
references. L. A. care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


We want reliable and capable 
representative in each town in 
North and South Carolina to sell 
life insurance, working part or 
all time. New policy. Good con- 
og Address Box 67, Shelby, 


> Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 | 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Mill For Sale. 

A good 3,000-spindle mill, with 
space for 10,000 spindles, and 
good hydro-electric power. M. B. 
Pitts, Elberton, Ga. 


Wanted 

A position as overseer of spin- 
ning or would accept second hand 
of a large mill...Have -had. 45 
years’ experience in spinning de- 
partment; including overhauling 
and erecting of spinning frames- 
A. D. H., eare Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


NORFOLK 


- VIRGINIA 


38 
S 
US. 
| 
| | 
| 
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WANT position as overseer of carding. WANT position as 


Long experience in handling a com- 
bination of both rooms and can get 


superintendent of 
Now employed as 
night superintendent but wish day job. 


yarn or cloth mill. 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00, which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
eancies in the position which he. desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


WANT position as 


overseer weaving. 
Lon 


experience on wide variety of 
goods. Can get good production, with 
small percentage of seconds. Best of 
references to show character and abil- 
ity. No. 4127. 


WANT fOsition as overseer weave room, 
large or small. Now employed as over- 
seer and giving satisfaction but wish 
larger place. Experienced on wide va- 
riety of goods, white and colored. Good 

peferences. No. 4128 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or assistant superintendent, 
Am experienced man with long record 
of successful service. Best of refer- 
— Can come on short notice No. 
4129. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Competent man who thoroughly under- 
stands carding and preparatory proc. 
esses. Character and habits good, 
steady work and a ‘hustler for produc- 
tion. No. 4130. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
beaming or slashing. Have had 12 
years’ experience in above departments. 
At present overseer with 1,000 looms on 
checks and chambrays and am givin 
satisfaction. Age 40, married, g00 
references. No. 4131. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Expe- 
rienced, reliable and first-class man_ in 
every respect. Best of reference. No. 
4147. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
accept place as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced in some of the 
largest and best mills in the South and 
can get results References. No. 4132. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Am 
reliable man of sober habits, good man- 
ager of help and thoroughly understand 
carding. Good references. No. 4133. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill, or would accept place as 
overseer weaving in large mill. Can get 
production at right price and under- 
stand quality weaving methods. Best 
of references. No. 4134. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
take place as overseer, carding spin- 
ning or weaving, prefer weaving. Now 
employed in good North Carolina mill, 
but wish to change for better place. 
Best of references. No. 4135 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
good sized room. Prefer Georgia or 
Alabama. Eighteen years as overseer 
in good mills. Now overseer in large 
mlli but have good reasons for wishing 
to change Age 48, have family. have 
ood textile education and can run the 
ob. No. 4136 


OVERSEER carding, now employed, 
wishes to make change. My experi- 
ence and training fit me to handle large 

b in good mill. Good manager of 
elp, first-class references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4137. 


WANT position as superintendent yarn 
mill of 10,000 to 15,000 spindles. Age 
46, married, long practical experience, 
12 years as superintendent. Now em- 
ployed but have good reasons for mak- 
ing change References. No. 4138. 


WANT position as slasher tender or sec- 
ond hand in spinning. Well qualified 
for either place. Best of references. 
No, 4139 


WANT position as roller coverer. Am 
expert in roller covering and can dem- 
onstrate my. ability in.short time. Now 
employed in good mill. Want to cor- 
respond with mill needing man of un- 
usual ability. No. 4140. 


excellent results. Good references. No. References -to show ability. character 
and past record. No 4169. 
WANT position as electrician with good WANT position as superintendent or 


mill or some other manufacturing plant. 
Have had 15 years’ experience. Can 
furnish excellent references. No. 4149. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
would accept place as carder or spin- 
ner. Practical man of long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer. 
Best of references. No. 4150. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or master mechanic and elec- 
trician. Employed at present but have 
good reasons for making a change. Can 
come on ten days’ notice. First-class 
references. No. 4151. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Am 44 years old and have 
had 20 years’ experience as overseer 
and assistant superintendent. Can fur- 
nish best of references. No. 4152. 


WANT position as overseer plain weav- 
ing or overseer cloth room. Have had 
more than 25 years’ experience on prac. 
tically all kinds of goods. Am qualified 
to handle either position. 
family. 


Best of references. No. 4153. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had long experience in the spin- 
ning room and have taken a course 
be the I. C. S. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
department. Age 32, eight years’ experi- 
ence as slasher and beamer. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4154. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience on wide variety of fab- 
rics and am capable man in every re- 
spect. Good references from past and 
present employers. No. 4156. 


WANT position as superintendent of tire 
yarn or fabric plant, or fine combed 
yarn mill. Now located in East, but 
have had 6 years’ experience in South. 
Long term of services superintendent 
and overseer and am reliable man who 
can get excellent results. Excellent 
references. No. 4157 


WANT position as Overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on lawns and _ sheet- 
ings and can guarantee satisfaction. 
Good references. No. 4158. 


WANT position as overseer of small card 
room or second hand in large rodm. 
Am also excellent card grinder Long 


experience in good mill. A-1 references. 
No. 4159. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
had 18 years as such and am now em- 
Ployed in my 19th year. Can handle 
yarn or cloth mill and am high class, 
practical man. No. 4160. . 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Past experience and 
training fits me to handle job in effi- 
oy manner. Good references. No. 


Have 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
overseer weaving. Long experience in 
good mills in both departments. Relia- 
ble, steady man of good habits. Ex- 
eellent references. No 4162. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed. Experienced in both 
steam and electric plants and can han- 
dle work in satisfactory manner. Good 
references. ._ No. 4163 : 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
experienced for many years on both 
carded and fine combed yarns. Would 
like to correspond with mill needing 
high-class man. Excellent references. 
No. 4164. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on many different fabrics 


re am competent and reliable. No. 


WANT position as superintendent. Fitted 
by training and experience to handle 
large mill in satisfactory manner Good 
references. No. 4166. 


WANT position as superintendent; yarn 
mill preferred. Now superintendent of 
good yarn mill and have held job for 
over two years. Giving entire satisfac- 
tion. ‘Thoroughly 
and spinning. 15 years as superintend- 
ent and overseer. Good references. No. 


4167 
WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience and can 


give references from many mill execu- 
tives to show excellent record of past 
service. No. 4168. 


Age 46, have 


understand carding’ 


or” 


will take overseer’s place in any de- 
partment. Thoroughly qualified to han- 
dle any room in the mill. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4170. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Will go anywhere. 
Prefer yarn mill of 5,000 to 30,000 spin- 
dies. Can come at once Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4176. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Ten years’ experience in carding, spin- 
ning and winding. Now employed, but 
will change on short notice. Age 37, 
with family. References from present 
and past employers. No. 4172. 


WANT position as superintendent Prac_ 
tical man, good pusher, can get quality 
production on all classes of yarns. Good 
references. No. 4173. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Practical man of long experience on 
practically all yarn counts made in 
South. Good references. No. 4174. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 20 years’ experience in spin- 
ning, spooling and warping in some of 
best mills in South, and West, both 
white and colored work. Age 36, mar- 
ried, sober now employed as overseer. 
Good references. No. 4175. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
would take overseer of carding and 
spinning. Many years’ experience as 
superintendent and overseer and am 
well qualified in every respect. Best 
of references. No. 4171. 


SUPERINTENDENT or carder and spin- 
ner desires position. Would take place 
as night superintendent in large mill. 
Prefer mill on plain work. Satisfactory 
references. No. 4177 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
or plain weaving or hosiery yarn. Am 
now 32 years of age and can give good 
references. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. No. 4178. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent in medium size 
mill. Would consider weave room in 
large mill. Best of references. No. 4179. 


WANT position as spinner. Age 48. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4180 


WANT position as superintendent of fin- 
ishing in yarn plant. Long experience 
in large Eastern mill and have excellent 
Pig of service. Fine references. No. 
4181. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
box comber. Am specialist in combed 
yarn work and have had a long term of 
satisfactory service. Excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4182. 


WANT position as shipping clerk. Four 
years’ experience and can handle big 
job Now employed as shipping clerk. 


Gilt-edged references. No. 4183 


WANT position as earder and spinner. 
Now employed as such, but wish a 
larger place. Experienced, practical and 
reliable man. No. 4184. 


WANT position as overseer finishing de- 
partment, white or colored goods. Have 
had 16 years’ experience in cloth room, 
12 years as overseer on white and col- 
ored. goods, wet and dry finish. Best 
of references. No. 4185. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer and can furnish best of references. 
No. 4186. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Can handle either plain or fancy work. 
both colored and white Now employed. 
First-class references. No. 4187. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er, spinner or carder and spinner. Have 
acceptably filled overseer’s position for 


long term of years. Best of references. 
No. 4188. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Experienced and skilled me- 
chanic of long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4189. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 12 
years as overseer and 5 years as over- 
hauler in spinning and twisting. Good 
references. Address No. 41990. ° 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer weaving or designer. Have 
specialized in fancy weaving and de- 
signing and can show samples that 
have proved business getting. Long 
record of satisfactory service in fine 
weayene plants. Good references. No. 
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WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill or carder and spinner 
in larger mill Have had 20 years as 
overseer. tood references. No. 4191. 


WANT position as 
carder and spinner. 
want better job. 
No. 4193. 


superintendent or 
Now employed but 
First-class references. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre 
fer weaving mill. Practical man of long 
experience on great variety of fabrics. 
Good references No. 4194 


WANT position as overseer carding any- 


where in South. Long experience and 
also graduate of I. Cc. 8 Good refer- 
ences. No. 4197. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting or winding at not less than $40 
weekly. Have had 25 years in the mill. 
10 years as Overseer, have run present 


on 3 years. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
experience has been as overseer in a 
number of large weave rooms and many 


kinds of goods. Excellent references. 
No, 4196. 


WANT position as overseer of small 
weave room on plain goods. Am hus- 
tler for quality production and good 
of help. Good references. No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent. Now employed. Manv 
years as both superintendent and over- 


seer and am competent worker. Good 
references. No. 4199. 
WANT position as carder. Have had 7 


years as overseer and can give first- 
class references. No 4200 


WANT position as 
yarn or weave mill, or overseer weav- 
ing. Long experience in carding, spin- 
ning and weaving and winding and can 
give good references. No. 4201. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Prefer plant on tire fabrics. 
Experienced man of good habits and 
character and can give good refer- 
ences. No. 4202, 


superintendent of 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
any kind of plain work; 12 years as 
overseer and have always been able to 
get the goods. Now employed but have 


good reasons for changing. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4203.: 
WANT position as spinner. Have held 


present job for over 6 years and made 
good record. Can get quality produc- 


tion at right price. Good ref 
No. 4208. 


WANT position as carder or carder and 
spinner. Am hustler for production and 


quality and know how to kee : 
down. No. 4204. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Have had 12 years’ experi- 
ence. Have finished course in grading 
and stapling cotton. Know mill busi- 
ness thoroughly. Best of references as 
to character and ability. No. 4206. 


WANT position as earder in small mill or 
second hand in large mill. At present 
employed by good mill but desire to 
change. Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. No. 4207 


WANT position as carder. Thoroughly 
understand the carding process and 
have long term of experience in good 
mill. Best of references. No. 4208 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced and reliable man who can 
get results. Experience gained in some 
of the best mills in the Carolinas. Ex- 
cellent references. No. 4209. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
competent executive and good manager 
of help, experienced in all departments 
of mill and man of good character and 
habits. Best of references. No. 4210. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized yarn mill or assistant su- 
perintendent in large mill Prefer mill 
in Georgia, Alabama or Missippi. Long 
experience as overseer spinning. Have 
held present place as assistant super- 
intendent for many years, making 4s to 
40s single and ply cones, tubes, skeins 
and warps. References. No. 4111. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Am 41 
years old, have had 20 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer and superintendent of 
mills in Georgia. Can give good refer - 
ences as to character and ability and 


can come at once. Good manager 
help. No. 4113. 


MASTER mechanic and chief engineer of 


extraordinary ability will consider 
proposition by March first. Fine ma. 
chinist and mechanical engineer. Cor- 


strictly con dential. No. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


. W. Butterworth & Sons Co, 
.. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
ROLLS— 
F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— CARDS— 


R. P. Sweeney. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— CARD CLOTHING— 


McClave-Brooks Co. 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Lockwood, Co. 
Sirrine & Co. E. 

ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced-Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. industries, 

BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Bandin 


inc. 


Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARRIER APRONS— 


Link-Belt Co. 


CAUSTIC SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

international Chemical Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
CLEANING DEVICES— 

R. P. Sweene 


y. 
BEAMING AND MACHIN. CLEANING MACHINES— 
ERY— 


Draper Corporation. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAM HEADS— 
BEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMING COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
illiam & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 


Link-Belilt 
. & Sons Co. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
1. B. Willlams & Sons. 
BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
|. B. Willlams Sons. 
BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
E. F. CINK & Co. 


Co. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

BICARBONATE OF 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
— —See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOXES— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

BLOWER REGULATORS— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 
. N. McCausland & Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BLOWERS (Forced Draft, 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
BUNCH BUILDERS— 
Holcomb Bunch Bulider Corp. 


“Argan’’)— 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
R P. Sweeney. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F,. Perkins & Son, 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
COAL— 


inc. 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMBS— 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Slashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
COMBERS— 
John cthactnahel & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, 


COMPRESSORS (AIR 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
——See Humidifyin aratus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton 
Lineberger Bros. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Corp. 
H. B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUNTERS (Revolution, 


COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


Hank, Pick, 


CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 
CREO-PINE— 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE— 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


DOBBY CHAIN— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

Roy & ‘Son Co., B. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

DYEING, DRYING, ‘BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye, Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F., & Sons, Inc. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein Co., A 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

DYE WORKS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FAN 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

_ Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
-General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse oy Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 
——See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP.- 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
——See also Ventilating A ga 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECH 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post Iron Co. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

B. F Perkins & Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

WALL PAINT— 

E. du Pont de Nemov 3 & Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Go. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Worke 


FLYER PRESSERS AN 
ERS— D OVERHAUL 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Works. 
outhern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddle Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FURNACES (Incinerator) — 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FURNACES (Wood- Burning) — 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE~— 
Link- Beit Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRATES (Shaking and Cut-Off)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 


GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, inc 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
HAND. FIRED STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS (Bali and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co.. 
William SeHiers & Co., Inc. 
' Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE 
Textile Mili Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Co. 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. 
S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
HOPPER. FEED HAND STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnsoh Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO. EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chaun A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS— 
Flexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mf 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Stafford Co., 
LOOM BEAMS HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp.. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co: 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and = Reed 
Works. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
a Loom Harness and Reed 


Stee "Noddle “fg. Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. Y¥. @& N. Jd. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E 


|. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. . 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
ilis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL-ARCHITECTS— 
—~—See Architects. 
CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCH 
- Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. 
Textile Mill Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
WHITE— 


1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co:, Inc 
MOTORS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

F & Co. 


YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Kilpetein, Co. 
U. S. Off Co. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAINTS— 


__&. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


Sons, Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth; ‘Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE sODA— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPING (Duster and. Conveyor)— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
PNEUWAY CLEANER—. 
R. P. Sweeney. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers 
Hyatt Roller meat ng Co. 
Fafnir Bearing C 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST 
Witliam Sellers & Co., tnc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 


PUMPS—(Boller Feed also Centrifugal)— 
o. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessler & Hasslacher. 


PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RATtLINGS (tron)— 

Anchor Post tron Works. 


READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 


Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
RING TRAVELERS— 

National fag Traveler Co. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 
ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 


ROUND GRATES— 


McClave-Brooks Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SADDLES— 

Dixon Saddle Co. 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’ s, David, Co. 


SCALLOP MACHINES— 


Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 
Nichols Mf 


Co. 
SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Cor 


SECTIONAL EXPANSION BOILER 


 FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


SEWING MACHINES— 


Merrow Machine Co. 


SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHAFTING— . 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
SHAKING GRATES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 

Mérrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
SHEET METAL woRK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. : 
SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
SINGEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Alien, -Charles. R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Stein, Hall & Co. ; 
SIZING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley Mtg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratories. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 

Stee! Heddie Mfa. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


United Chemical Products Corp. 


Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. , & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn. Sons, inc. 
SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S&., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SKYLIGHTS— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SLASHER HOODS— 

J. N. McCausland & Ca. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
ASH— 

B. Ford Co. 

Shathloasn Alkali Works, Inc. 
SOFTENERS (Oi!l)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 


TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain ‘Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corp 

Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 


SOLOZONE— Barber Mfg. Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
SPINDLES— Merrow Machine Co 


Draper 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. Parks-Cramer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. VENTILATING FANS— 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 6. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. WARPERS— 3 
SPINNING RINGS— Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corp. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. Draper Corp. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. | T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— ane. 
U. S. Bobbin uttie Co. : , 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., tnc. 
Dana S., Co WARP STOP MOTION— 


Draper Corp 
Mfo. Co. 
R. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY—. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


o. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles.. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
STARCH— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 


STRIPPER CARDS— 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
cClave-Brooks Co. Marston, John P. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— Klipstein, A., & Co. 

McClave-Brooks Co. Metz, H. A. 
STOKERS (Mechanical)— Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
McClave-Brooks Co. WATER WHEELS— 
SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
R. P. Sweeney. WELL DRILLING— 


SWITCH BOXES— Bydner 
Chicago Fuse Mf WHIZZER — & Well Co. 


g. Co. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES—  ‘Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. WINDERS— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. 

TEXTILE SODA— Universal Winding Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. WINDOWS— 

TEMPLES— Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 
Draper Corp. Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. Parks-Cramer Co. 

TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— J. N. McCausland & Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. Tolthurst Machine Works. 

TRANSFER STAMPS— WINDOW GUARDS 
Kaumagraph Co. Cyclone Fence Co. 

TRANSMISSION BELTS— WINDOW [FRAMES AND SASH, 
Charlotte Leather mening Co. STEE 
Chicago Belting Co Lupton’ “ David. Sons Co. 
Grant Leather Co. WIRE PARTITIONS— 

E. F_ Houghton & Co. Cyclone Fence Co 
Edward L. Ladew. WOOD-BURNING FURNACES— 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— McClave-Brooks Co. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. WOOD PRESERVING— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. YARNS— 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. Fiorsheim, H. A. 


TOILETS— Gray-Separk Mills. 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Too CABINETS AND STANDS, Mauney-Steele Co. 

STEEL)— YARN PRESSES— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Economy Baler Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling. Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


, 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


50 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


Griffin, Ga. 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
nishing purposes 


| 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 5. C. 

Allen, Wm. Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Kron Scale Co., New York City. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Moistening Co., Boston 

American Textile Banding Co., 
hia, Pa. 

ince | Post Iron Works, New York City. 

Arabol Mfg. Co, New York City. 

Ark. Cotton Growers’ Co-operative Assn., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Providence, R. I. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 


lanta, Ga. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Portsmouth, N. H. 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N_ C. 


Barber- Colman Co., Rockford, Ml. 


Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Best, Edward H. & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Borne, Scrymser Co., New York City. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Brown, David Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. L 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Carolina Specialty Co, Charlotte, N. C. 


Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York 


City. 
Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 
N 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, TL 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Clipper ae Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Cc 


Cobb Cotton Co., Helena, Ark. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

Cothoun, R. C, Jr., Yazoo City, Miss. 

Collins Bros. ‘Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


, 
Cooper & Griffin, Gfeenvilfe, S. C. 
Refining Co., New York 


ty 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co., Chicopee, Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom orks, Wor- 
cester, 
Grump, F. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Crutchfield, *C. H. & Go, Hope, Ark 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, il. 


Davidson, Jos. L. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, 


ae 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 


Drake Corp., Norfolk, Va. 

Draper, E. 8S., Charlotte, N. C 

Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Dronsfield Bros., Boston, Mass. 

DuPont de Nemours, E. Il. & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del 


Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
—— Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
ass. 

Entwistle, T. C. Co., Lowell, Mass 
Evans, W. F. & Co., Helena, Ark. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Briton, Conn. 
Steel Lacing Co., Chicago, 

Praskiin Process Co.., Providence, R. I. 


Garland Mfg. Co, ‘Saco. Me. 

General BPlectric Co., Schnectady, N. Y. 

Grant Leather Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 

& Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
ass. 

Greist Mfg. Co., Conn. 

Harvey, R. O. & Co., Wichita Falls, 


exas. | 
eee Jno. W. & Co., Philadelphia. 


H. & B. American Machine Co., Paw~ 
tucket, R. I. 

Hetherington, John & Sons Co., Boston, 

ass. 

Hollingsworth, J D., Greenville, S. C. 

Holcombe, Bunch Builders Corp., ‘Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Hope Cotton Co., Hope, Ark. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. 

Houghton, E. F. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co , Worcester, Mass. 

Humphrey & Co., Greenwood, Miss. 

Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co.,- New York City. 


J— 

Jackson, Hill & Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Jackson, B. D, Charlotte, 
Johnson, Oliver & Co., Providence, Be: Be 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 

Kale, J. Edward & Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 
Kaumagraph Co., New York City. 
Keever Starch Co.. Greenville, 8S. C. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., 

Bethayres, Pa. 

Klipstein, A. & Co., New York City. 


Lampe, Thomas Co., Fort Worth Texas. 
Cotton Co., Charlotte, 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., Johnson 
Cy, 

Leverett & Moore, Hillsboro, Texas. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Til. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., coo Mass. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mas 

sae Sons Co., David, Philadelphia, 


a. 
—M— 


Macrodi Fibre Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Magruder, L. W. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Marston, John P. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Co., New York City. 

Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or. 
chard, Mass. 

Metz, H. A. & Co., New York City. 

Mill Devices Durham, 

Minter Homes Co., Greenville, Se. 4. 

Moreland Sizing Co., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, 

Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 

ass 


McCaughey, Edward z.. Pawtucket, R. L 
McCausland, J. N. & Co., Charlotte, N. C 
McClave-Brooks Co., Scranton, Pa. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York City. 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 


Newburger Cotton 
N. ¥. & N. 


J. Lubr 
Nichols Mfg. Co., Ashet 
Norwood Engineering 


Mass. 


Okla. Growers’ Assn., j Oklah: 
ty, O 
Oliver, B. -" Co., Clarksdale, Miss. 


Page: ance & Wire Products Assn., Chi- 


I 
Paige, eSchoolfield & Co., New York City. 
Palmetto Loom Harness & Reed Works, 
Greenville, 8. 
Parker, Walter L. Co.., Lowell, Mass. 
Parker, B H. & Co., Gastonia, N,. C. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


—— Linkroum & Co., New York 

y- 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
Falls, R. IL. 


Penick & + Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Perkins, B. & Son, Holyoke, Mass. 
Poland Soap Weeks, ‘Anniston, Ala. 
Rash, Brin & Co., Terrell, Texas. 
R. L Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I 


Rice Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 
Ridley, Watts & Co., New Yor City. 
slay John L. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Ten 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New py, 


York 
Rogers Fibre Co., Boston, 
Rogers, J. F. & Co., Clackedais Miss. 
Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 
Rose, Geo M., Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 
Roy, B. S. & Son, Worcester, Mass. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Plants, Inc., Saylesville, 


Seaboard Ry., Charlotte, N. C. 

Sellers, William & Co., Philadelphia, . Pa. 
Shambow Shuttle Co., “Woonsocket, 
Sirrine, J. BE. & Co., Greenville, 8. C 

S. K. F. Industries, ‘New York City. 
Sonneborn, L. Sons.., New York City. 
Sonoco Products, Hartsville, S.C. 
rr Distributing Co., Charleston, 


Southern Ry., Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co, Charlotte, 


Machinery Co., Green- 
Vv 

Southern Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, 


Spinks, John D., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Stafford Co., Readville, Mass. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co., Charlotte, N C. 
rae Creek Coal Sales Co., Mount Hope, 


Sweeny, R. P., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
omas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala 
Tipton & Go., Brownsville, Tenn. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Tripod Paint Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


United Chemical Products Co., Jersey 

U. & Shuttle Co., Providence, 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co., ‘Boston, Mass. 


ta, Spool & Babbin Co., Burlington, 
Victor Ring Traveler. Co., Providence, 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co., Wilmington, Del. 


We 
Howland & Co., Boston, 
ass 
Watson, L S. Mfg. Co., Leicester, Mass. 
Watson, White Co, Jackson, Tenn. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 


Mas 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring .Co.,. Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 
Williams, J. H. Co., Millsbury, Mass 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N H. 
Williams, I. B. & Son, Dover, N. H. 
Wilson, William & York, Charlotte, N. C. 


‘Wilts Veneer Co, Richmond, Va. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, hws 
woe T. B. Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
a. 


OUR SPINNING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Lenin’ 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING co. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. 1. 


SINGLE OR 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration | 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


& 
to N ic Tenn. 
York 
Co., s"Florenee, 
| 
| 
| 
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MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This inereasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
| AMERICAN | 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 

best type of machinery built and then 

handicap its output by belting it up with 

cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 

more and get the best? It is worth what 
you pay for it—and more. Production on 

your machinery counts. 

Clean Quality 

Trouble 


| (harlotte Ther Belang (ompany 


(Sarolina 


For 
Superior Results 
Use 
Products 

Dyestuffs 
Softeners 

Sizes Oils Chemicals 

Unirep CuHemicaL Propucts 

CORPORATION 


, Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office %7 Commercial National Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, 
Branch Office: Greenville, 8. C. 


ROVING FLYERS 
-Made in Our Own Shops 


Workmanship and 
Quality Unsurpassed 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed in Every 
Respect 


by the 


SACO-LOWELL 
SHOPS 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Textile Machinery in America 


Executive Offices 
77 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CESS 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
‘ 
) 
| 
| | £3 
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| 
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Here is The End Of Your Troubles With | 
Shoddy Picker Bearings. 


After a shoddy picker has been run a short 
time and the teeth begin to wear, it is customary 
to turn the cylinder end for end. You know how 
hard it is to do that and not get dirt and grit into 
the bearings—that is with ordinary bearings. 


With Fafnir Ball Bearings it is different. Look 
at the illustration carefully and you will see that 
the bearing is mounted in a dust proof, unit 
housing which is entirely independent of the split 


f 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


©. 8. POOL W. 5S. SHAW A. G, LAUGHRIDGE 
220 Vail Ave. 358 South Converse Street P. OQ. 1847 
Charlotte, N. C Spartanburg, $..C. . Atlanta, Ga. 
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pillow block. In this way, the bearings are not 
exposed when reversing the cylinder. 


Furthermere, the bearing and housing align 
perfectly with the shaft as a unit in the pillow 
block removing all danger of cramping. - 


We suggest that you write to us for further 
information and prices of this ideal shoddy picker 
application. 
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